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For the Companion. 
WHAT THE STORM BROUGHT. 


It was an evening in May, but it was a New 
England May, and there was very little of that 
“ethereal mildness’”’ sometimes associated with 
“gentle spring.” On the contrary, there was a 
right nipping air abroad, and threatenings of a 
storm, and people were glad to gather round 
their firesides for comfort. 

There had been a few warm, bright days, 
enough to induce the Crenshaws to put aside 
their sitting-room stove; but now that they had 
gone by with their delusive promise, Miss Cren- 
shaw had brought the lion-headed andirons 
from the garret, and kindled a fire on the 
hearth. 

“Ah,” said her venerable father, holding his 
trembling hands toward the blaze, “this is a 
deal better than your great black stoves,—this 
is like old times, now. Don’t you see how much 
more cheery it makes the room? Look, Cath- 
erine!” 

“That I do, father, but then I don’t relish 
the idea of being carried up chimney by the 
draught,”’ said Miss Crenshaw, laughing. 

“Now that’s all nonsense, Catherine; we never 
had any thing but open fires in my day, and 
nobody was ever carried up chimney that I know 
of. But young folks like new-fashioned things; 
Isuppose you will be for laying me aside, before 
long.” 

“Never while we can help it, dear father,’’ an- 
swered Miss Catherine; “apd you shali have 
open fires all winter long, if they will only keep 
you warm.’”’ 

Miss Catherine was not what most of us would 
call young, though in the eyes of her father she 
was a child still. If any one had been impolite 
orcurious enough to ask her her age, she would 
have said, ‘Fifty-five, at your service, and I 
thank the Lord that He has spared me so long.” 

And yet her face scarcely told the same story, 
fora simple life, a quiet conscience and a merry 
heart had, in a measure, bidden defiance to time, 
and she was still a fresh and attractive, if not a 
handsome woman. 

“No, things are not as they used to be,” con- 
tinued the old man. “Even the seasons have 
changed. Why, when I was a lad we always 
turned the cows out to pasture the twentieth, 
and now it’s the—let’s see, what day of the 
month is it?” 

“The eighteenth, father.” 

“The eighteenth, and the grass has hardly be- 
gun to turn green. Ugh! whata blast! At this 
rate the blossoms ’1l all be killed, to begin with.” 

“Never fear, father. We have the promise 
that seed time and harvest shall never fail, and 
it will all come right, by-and-by. I’ll throw an- 
other pine stick on the fire. There, isn’t that 
almost as good as sunshine?” said Miss Cath- 
erine, 

“Mildred,” she continued, addressing a young 
girl who just then entered the room, “has Aus- 
tingothome? I thought I heard the hall door 
Open.’” 

“Lopened it, aunty,” said Mildred, “to look 
at the sky, but I was glad to shut it again. 
There wasn’t any sky there, nor any thing else 
but a great black hole.” 

a | don’t Suppose there is any danger that 
Austin will be lost, but yet I wish he were safe 
at home,” said Miss Catherine, a little anxiously. 
“0, I forgot to mention it; but he said very 
likely he should stay with Will Benton all 
hight.” 

Oc is the child, and why did he go away 

. night as this?” asked Mr. Crenshaw. 
Mss gone hunting; he went this morning, 
7 member, father,”’ said Miss Catherine. 

And won’t pet any thing but a few ducks, or 
= be a partridge,” said her father. “Now 
wen Iwas a lad folks thought nothing of pop- 
ping Over a wolf or a red-man. Thut was some- 
thing Worth while.” 

“Mercy, grandpa,” said Mildred, “you didn’t 


“Hush, saucy girl,’”’ said Miss Catherine. 

“OQ, I meant no harm, aunty; only I should 
prefer ducks and partridges myself, shouldn’t 
you? There, I heard somebody knock.’’ 

“Well, run and open the door; dont keer any 
one Waiting such a night as this;” for the sleet 
was now driving against the windows, and the 
wind was blowing furiously. 

Mildred went as directed, and returned with 
some being which seemed to be of human form, 
but so muffled up that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish whether it was man or woman. 

“How do you do, Miss Catherine?” it said. “I 
was on my way to hear Father Hackett, and got 
lost in the darkness, so I turned in here, directed 
by the light from your windows.” 

“Why, Mrs. Moody, is it you? Let me get off 
your wet clothing as quickly as possible, for out 
of this house you do not go again to-night,” 
said Miss Catherine, proceeding to divest her 
guest of one wrapper after another, much as if 
she had been peeling an onion. ; 

“O, I’m not wet; it’s only my outside gar- 
ments. You seeI know how to take care of my- 
self; but since you are so kind, I think I will 
tarry with you to-night.” 

Mrs. Moody, when unwound, was a small, an- 
gular woman, whose quick, nervous motions, 
and sharp, restless eye, as well as a face scored 
with many lines, told of a predominance of the 
emotional nature. In fact, some persons called 
her insane, but that was scarcely true, although 
at different times in her life she had allowed one 
idea or ism after another to take full possession 
of her. Her present ism was Millerism, and 
Father Hackett, whose preaching she had in- 
tended to hear, was a second-advent minister. 

Mrs. Moody was barely seated in & rocking- 
chair at the opposite side of the fire-place from 
old Mr. Crenshaw, with her feet on a cricket, 
when there came another knock at the door. 
This time it was a man and a stranger. He had 
got bewildered and belated, he said, and had 
come to ask a night’s lodging. This was no un- 
common occurrence at the old farm-house, as it 
stood by itself far from any other dwelling, and 
at least two miles from the village. 
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look which suggests an ill-conditioned, ill-na- 
tured cur. However, he speaks pleasantly 
enough, and his grammar is not much amiss; 
and further, he is exceedingly hungry when his 
supper js readypand he sits down io eat, —thert 
is nothing undethand about that, at least. 
Conversation is apt to be intermittent at meal- 
time, and so it was in this instance; but when 
the stranger had finished his repast, and the lit- 
tle circle had gathered cosily about the fire, Miss 
Catherine inquired,— 

“Have you come far to-night, Mr. Strong?” 

“From Newington, ma’am,” answered he. 

“IT suppose Newington is your home?” ob- 
served Mr. Crenshaw. 

“Well, it’s hard to say where my home is,” 
said Mr. Strong. “I’ve been tossed abeut from 
pillar to post pretty much all my life.” 

‘‘We’re all pilgrims and strangers,’’ broke in 
Mrs. Moody; “‘it matters little where we pitch 
our tents, so we are ready to start when the 
trumpet sounds.”” And she pointed her remark 
by singing two or three verses of a favorite 
hymn, beginning,— 

“Hear Gabriel with his trumpet, 
In the old church-yard.”’ 

“May be,’ she added, “you’ve chanced in 
your travels to hear good Father Hackett ?”’ 

“What, the come-outer, second-adventer, or 
whatever you call him? No, I never heard him, 
nor any of the rest of those crack-brained fel- 
lows.”’ 

“Ay, so the antediluvians scorned the preach- 
ing of Noah, and you know what came of it,” 
said Mrs. Moody, solemnly. “Fellow-traveller, 
let me warn you that you are on dangerous 
ground, for just so sure as you’re alive now, the 
world will come to an end the thirteenth day of 
next February.” 

“So they’ve fixed the day again,” replied Mr. 
Strong. “It’s heen coming to an end ever since 
I can remember, but it stands pretty firm yet.” 

“But the end will come, notwithstanding the 
jests of bold blasphemers,”’ said Mrs. Moody. 

“No doubt of it, but none the sooner for 
Father Hackett and the rest of them.” 

“T think our friend is partly rizht,”’ said Miss 





Miss Catherine bade him welcome with her 
usual hospitality, and, mindful of the Scripture 
rule to give double what is asked of us, she im- 
mediately set about preparing him a supper. 
While she, with the aid of Mildred, is thus en- 
gaged, let us take a look at the new guest, who 
introduces himself as ‘‘Mr. Strong.” 

Miss Catherme sets him down as a nice look- 
ing young man, with dark hair and eyes; not 
exactly a zentleman, and not exactly a laborer. 
In addition to this, you and I observe that his 
cotintenance has a sinister expression,—that he 





*#t Wolves and Indians, did you?” 


watches every person in the room with a furtive 


Catherine, who, although she disapproved her 
, guest’s trifling manner, did not relish hearing 
| him called a “bold blasphemer;”’ “partly right, 
for the good book says, ‘No man knoweth the 
day nor the hour.’” 

“Very true, Miss Catherine,” said Mrs. Moody, 
“but what do you do with the beast with the 
ten horns ?—answer me that.” 

“There never was any such beast,”’ said Mr. 
Crenshaw, waking from a doze, and having no 
idea of the drift of the conversation; “no beast 
, ever could have ten horns, you know. The uni- 


This very literal view of the subject produced 
a fit of giggling on the part of Mil tred, which, 
by reminding her aunt of her presence, caused 
her to he sent to bed, while the old man sunk 
back into his chair again, and Mrs. Moody fa- 
vored the company with another verse of her 
hymn: 

“You will see the dead a marching 

In the old churchyard.” 

Half an hour later, after administering an- 
other warning to her “‘fellow-traveller,” she #o 
retired, and Miss Catherine went out to make 
some arrangements for the comfort of her father. 
Before she left the room, she locked the cup- 
hoard door, and hung the key on a nail a little 
out of sight. . It was her custom to do this, that 
her cupboard might be secure, and that at the 
same time her family might always know where 
to find the key. 
Mr. Strong watched the proceeding, and 
glanced keenly at Mr. Crenshaw. He was asleep. 
Then he stepped to the cupboard, unlocked the 
door, and transferred from the shelves to his 
pockets an old fashioned silver goblet and a 
salt-cellar, both lined with gold, and also a 
dozen silver teaspoons; he had observed them 
all on his supper-table, as well as the sugar- 
bowl and cream; but the latter he knew to be 
plated, and left them.on the shelf. Having done 
this, he locked the door again, returned the key 
to its place, and resumed his chair. 

When Miss Catherine returned he was appar 
ensly deepin a ike-aspaper. 4 

“Perhaps you would like to sit and read 
awhile by yourself,’ she observed. “We retire 
early, for father is old and infirm; and as for 
me, I have te rise betimes to attend to the affairs 
of my houschold; but if you choose to sit here, 
make yourself quite at home.” 

“Thank you, madam, but I find myself fa- 
tigued-with my long walk, and will gladly go to 
my room.” 

So saying he took the bed-lamp from Miss 
Catherine’s hand and bowed himself out. 

Mr. Strong was well aware that the only in- 
mates of this lonely farm-house besides himself, 
were an infirm old man, two women and a 
young girl, yet before he went to bed, he locked 
his door, examined the fastenings of the win- 
dows, peered into the closet to make sure that 
there was no means of entrance there, and when 
he had taken all these precautions, he laid a 
small pocket-pistol, his constant travelling com- 
panion, in a chair beside his bed. He was care- 
ful to hang all his clothes on the same chair, 
and to place his watch under his pillow. His 
last act was to seek solace from another travel- 
ling-companion—a wicker-covered flask, and in 
a few minutes afterward he was sound asleep. 

He could not tell how long he had slept, but 
it was still pitch dark, when he was awakened 
by a sound like the rumbling of distant thun- 
der. He had intended to leave the house before 
the family should be stirring, but he had no 
mind to go out in a thunder-storm; and, be- 
sides, there could be no haste, as the moon 
would rise at one o’clock, and there were no 
signs of it yet. So he lay back on his pillows 
and composed himself for another nap. 

He had just begun to doze when he heard the 
Noise again, not once only, but many times re- 
peated, and it did not sound exactly like thun- 
der, cither. It might be the wind in the chim- 
ney, but why should the wind set out to rumble 
in the chimney at that rate, when the storm had 
ceased? “There’s no accounting for the noises 
one hears in an old rambling house like this. I 
dare say it’s nothing, after all,” he said to him- 
self. 

“Jerusalem!’’ He uttered this exclamation 
aloud, as a chaos of sounds now fell on his ear 
unlike any thing he had heard before. Added 
to the rumbling, there was rushing, chattering, 
scrambling, he knew not what, but the very in- 
definiteness added to the horror. He knew that 
he had secured his door and windows, and yet 
this something was evidently in his reom. It 





| corn has but one.” 


tapped against the window-pane, it swept across 
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his face, and with all his precautions he had for- 
gotten to provide himself with matches. 

He was not acoward. Hehad faced a variety 
of perils in his day, but those were perils the na- 
ture of which he understood, and could defend 
himself against, but here he was alone with a 
nameless, shapeless enemy. 

“T’ll show fight, anyhow,” he said, and seiz- 
ing his pistol, bade his‘foe ‘‘come on.” As if in 
derision, something touched his face, but when 
he would have grasped and grappled with it, 
there was nothing there. He dropped his pistol 
and lay trembling with terror, for now he be- 
lieved that he had to deal with supernatural 
agencies. He thought of the old woman and 
her weird singing. How those words repeated 
themselves in his brain: 

“You will see the dead a marching, 

. You will see the dead a marching, 

You will see the dead a marching, 
In the old church-yard.” 

How he had despised her folly at the time! 
How he had all his life ridiculed every thing 
which was not earthly and tangible! and now 
had the judgment really come for him? Was 
his room full of spirits? Must he join the dead 
on their solemn march? 

It may be that not conscience alone, but the 
contents of the wicker-covered flask, the effects 
of which he had not had time to sleep off, were 
responsible for his state of mind, but whatever 
the cause, he could bear it no longer. 

He snatched his clothes, hastily cleared his 
pockets of the accursed silver, which he believed 
to be at the bottom of the trouble, and crept 
down stairs and out of the house as if for dear 
life. . 

The morning rose serene and beantiful, and 
so did Miss Catherine. The sun, with smiling 
face, went about his daily work of bestowing 
warmth and brightness, and so did Miss Cathe- 
rine. 

She kindled fires, she threw back shutters and 
shook out curtains, she fed the chickens and 
skimmed the milk, and finally she set about get- 
ting breakfast. By this time Mildred appeared 
on the scene, fresh and joyous as a young Hebe. 

“Good-morning, darling. Did you rest well 
last night?’ was Miss Catherine’s greeting. 

iird, auntie. I went to sleep the min- 
a he pillows, and neve: 
, vot ki 





” 
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sicp on the stairs, 
but of course Lt na as imagination, and 
soon after I fell asleep. Now grind the coffee, 
dear, while I put the rolls into the pan.” 

Mildred ‘id as she was bidden, humming a 
little air + = ¢ accompaniment of the eoffee- 
mill, and when this was accomplished she asked, 
“What next?” 

“You may sct the table now.” 

Mildred went to the sitting-room, which, as 
we have already seen, answered for eating-room, 
as well, but returned in a few minutes, saying, 

“Why, auntie, where did you put the spoons?” 

“In the cupboard, where I always put them,” 
replied Miss Catherine. 

“They are not there now. 
shelf.” 

“But they must be, child. Your little head is 
so full of something else, that you failed to see 
what was right before your eyes. Go look 
again.” 

“And so I have,” said Mildred, going and re- 
turning again, “‘and they are not there. I may 
be addle-headed, but I’m not blind.” 

“Well, well, I’ll look myself, by-and-by.” 
and when breakfast was on the table, and Mr. 
Crenshaw and Mrs. Moody had been duly sum- 
moned, she did look, with what result, we can 
anticipate. y 

“Well, this is singular,” she said, putting her 
hand to her forehead, as if to recollect some- 
thing. ‘I was so sure I set them up and locked 
the door.” 

“And so the door was locked, and the key 
where it always is,” said Mildred. 

“Mildred,” said Miss Catherine, turning slight- 
ly pale, “where are the salt-cellar and the gob- 
let?” 

“O, Lhaven’t thought of those.” 

“They are gone. I don’t understand it; but 
never mind, now, we have things enough to eat 
breakfast with.” 

“Where is Mr. Strong?” asked Mr. Crenshaw. 
“Why doesn’t he come?” 

“Sure enough; it isn’t very polite to eat with- 
out him. Mildred, run up and knock at his 
door.” 

Poor Mildred, it seemed to be her fate to be 
sent on fruitless errands this morning, for she 
returned with the announcement that although 
she had knocked “loud enough to wake an Egyp- 
tian mummy,” there was no response, and ne 


wcll. | 


I looked on every 


“He may be ill. I will go and inquire,” said 
Miss Catherine. 

As her raps produced no better result than 
Mildred’s had done, she gpened the door slight- 
ly and spoke. There was no answer, and begin- 
ing to be truly alarmed, she overcame her scru- 
ples and put her head in. The consequence was 
an exclamation which brought Mildred bound- 
ing up the stairs, followed by Mrs. Moody at a 
slower pace. 

The bed was empty, of course—that we know; 
but the quilt, the sheets, the pillows which had 
been snowy white the night before, were now al- 
most as black as the chimney-back. So also 
were the carpet, the chairs, and all else the room 
contained. On examination they proved to be 
covered with a fine dust, which Miss Catherine 
pronounced “extremely like soot.” What did it 
mean, and where was Mr. Strong? 

Mrs. Moody was of opinion that he was Satan 
in disguise, and had vanished up the chimncy in 
his own proper form; she had thought there was 
something ‘‘uncanny” about him all the time. 

Mildred, whom even so grave an affair could 
not rob of her playfulness, said she believed it 
was a case of “spontaneous combustion,” like 
that she had read about in one of Dickens’ nov- 
els. — 

Miss Catherine hazarded no opinion, but 
looked both distressed and perplexed. 

Precisely at this juncture the street door 
opened, and Austin’s well-known whistle was 
heard. 

‘Come up, O, come up,” called Mildred. 

‘“‘What’s to pay?” cried Austin, but lost no 
time waiting for an answer. 

“O, Austin, how,glad I am you’ve come,” 
ejaculated the usually placid Miss Catherine, 
holding out her arms as if to fall on his neck, 
but he dodged the proffered embrace, saying, 
“Excuse me, some other time, auntic; but really, 
what have you all been doing to yourselves,” he 
cried, looking from one to another, and then he 
burst into a laugh, which did more toward reas- 
suring the women-kind than any amount of 
reasoning could have doné. 

The truth was, they had conveyed to their own 
faces and clothes large patches of the same black 
dust which covered the furniture of the room, 
which did not add to their charms, and was per- 

ups sufficient excuse for the want of gallantry 

anifested in declining Miss Catherine’s em- 
‘Nace. 

When all the circumstances of the evening 
and the morning were explained to Austin, he 
said, “One thing is plain, the man stole your sil- 
ver and ran off with it; as to the rest, let me in- 
vestigate. Hollo, what’s this?” 

He had thrown back an upper shutter for the 
sake of light, and there, clinging to the window- 
frames, was the cause of the disaster. 

‘“‘What is it?” cried Mrs. Moody, Miss Cathe- 
rine and Mildred. 

“Chimney swallows!’ answered Austin. 

“Chimney swallows? What have they to do 
with it?” asked the trio. 

“A great deal. They were driven down by the 
storm, and brought the soot with them. Look 
here, and here; there’s a whole colony of them,” 
said Austin, as his movements drove them flut- 
tering about the room. 

“Tl open the windows. Now they’ll make 
their escape. Well, I only hope your Jodger en- 
joyed his slumbers. He must have thought old 
Scratch was after him. 

“Why, here’s the silver, all safe and sound,” 
cried Mildred. 

“Good gracious, so it is,” said Austin. “Well, 
now I see no reason why we may not wash our 
faces and adjourn to the breakfast-table, for 
I’m sure poor grandpa must wonder what has 
become of us. And so, all’s well that ends 
well.” 

But if the affair ended well for the Crenshaw 
family, it did not for Mr. Strong, for at the very 
time of his sojourn with them, the detectives 
were on his track for former misdeeds, and hav- 
ing traced him so far, they were not long in fol- 
lowing him to his hiding-place, for the soot with 
which he was.covered made him a noticeable ob- 
ject, and proved the one link wanting in the 
chain of evidence against him. It was after his 

the arrest, that he told his share in the story of 
chimney-swallows, R. C. 
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THE OLD RED CENT, 


As the did red cent has now passed out of use, 
and, except rarely, out of sight, like the “old 
oaken bucket,” its history is a matter of suffi- 
cient interest for preservation. 

The cent was first proposed by Robert Morris, 
the great financier of the Revolution, and was 
named by Jefferson, two hours after. It began 
to make its appearance from the mint in 1792. 
It bore the head of Washington on one side and 





movement whatever within. 


thirteen links on the other. The French Revo- 


lution soon created a rage for French ideas in 
America, which put on the cent, instead of the 
head of the Goddess of Liberty—a French liber- 
ty, with back thrust forward and flowing locks. 
The chain on the reverse was replaced by the 
olive branch of peace, but the French liberty was 
short lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. 
The next head of figure succeeding this, the said 
classic dame, with a fillet around her hair, came 
into fashion about thirty or forty years ago, and 
her finely chiselled Grecian features have been 
but slightly altered in the lapse of time. 


42> 
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THE GOLDEN: STAR. 
CHAPTER III. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 
During the next two weeks the carpenters 
were busy putting up shelves and bookcases in 
what had been our Latin recitation room, so 
that it was in a good deal of disorder from boxes 
and fresh packages, which were all of them ob- 
jects of individual interest, for were we not each 
of us personal owners of stock in the museum, 
if not in the library? 
We had, in the meantime, made one excursion 
over the fields in search of what Mr. Moss called 
specimens, and a most delightful time we had, 
although Mr. Scranton, having, somehow, man- 
aged to introduce himself to Nellie, monopolized 
her attention a good deal more than I thought 
necessary. WNellie’s company was always the 
ehief attraction of such occasions to me, for I 
was shy of new acquaintanees. But plump 
Winnie Winter and her grave brother, whom 
Nellie had admired so much from the portico, 
had come to my rescue; and, as he had proved 
to bé something of a geologist, we had taken 
great satisfaction in breaking open stones and 
gathering our harvest of mica. 
Walter Winter was not nearly as handsome as 
his sister Winnie. While she was frank, con- 
fiding and lively, he was reticent and cold, never 
seeming at ease unless she was near him. Not 
that he appeared very fond of her, either; but 
rather that her admiration and ready apprecia- 
tion of his cleverness was needful to him. 

After we had returned from the excursion, we 

amused ourselves by guessing who would win 
the golden star. 
, “Itgies between Mr. Scranton and Mr. Win- 
ter,” said Nellie, in her wise, positive ‘way. 
“Mr. Winter will deserve it more than Scran- 
ton.” 

“Why?” . 

“Because Mr. Scranton has really nothing to 
overcome. He isa gentleman by birth and ed- 
ucation. He could not well forfeit the star. 
But Winter is poor, and however ambitious he 
may be, he has none of the polish that society 
gives one, and I am afraid will fail because he 
lacks confidence in himself.” 

“T can’t conceive, Nellie, what makes you take 
such a fancy to that Winter,” I cried out, pet- 
tishly. 

“T know you girls always set your faces against 
a young man wis is not showy, or rich, or styl- 
ish,” Nellie answered, with a flush. ‘Perhaps 
Walter Winteris not as graceful as some others, 
but there is that in him that you will all respect 
some day.” 

It seemed that others thought so too; for di- 
rectly Walter Winter was chosen first monitor 
of the platform, and then librarian, both being 
considered positions of trust and honor with us. 

It was the duty of the first monitor to look af- 
ter the safety of every thing left upon the Pro- 

fessor’s desk. ° 

On one occasion, when the Professor had been 
exhibiting some specimens of ore, he left them 
on his table, instead of returning them to the 
museum. Among these specimens was the gold- 
en nugget, which Mr. Moss had valued at five 

hundred déllars. 

The Professor was not a careless man, but he 

had visitors in the classes that afternoon, and 
when the exercises were over he went hurriedly 
away with his friends, whom he was to enter- 
tain at his house until late in the evening. 
When he left, the boys came around the plat- 
form and examined the ores, as they had several 
times before been permitted to do, both by Mr. 
Moss and the Professor. 
Presently, Horace Arlington joined the group. 
‘‘Hollo, Winter, I wish you would get out the 
Professor’s glass, and let me examine these ores. 
I would just like te see how they look magni- 
fied.” 
“T do not know as that would bericht. It is 
in the Professor’s desk, not mine, and I never 
unlock his desk after he goes away.” 
“But you have aright to. 
you not to unlock it?” 
“No. He knew I would not.” 





Did he ever tell 


I was first monitor, last term, I used to like to 
look the Professor’s desk over. I used to reag 
all his notes, too.”’ 

“You did then what ZJ wouldn’t do,” Winter 
said. “I would no more read another person’s 
letter than I would steal his money.” 

“Don’t put on airs, Winter,” said Ned Tryst, 
who was leaning over Arlington’s shoulder, 
“Why, I go up stairs and rummage in the girly’ 
desks whenever I can get a chance. It’s capital 
fun.” 

Winter gave the fellow a withering look, but 
deigned him no other reply. It was not the first 
time Ned had ventured upon trying to be fami). 
iar, and had been repulsed. 

“What is the trouble here?” asked Scranton, 
coming forward from the window from which 
he had been gazing. 

“There is no trouble,” answered Winter, pleas. 
antly. “I was asked to open the Professor’s 
desk, and declined to do so.” 

“Who asked such a thing?” 

“J,” said Arlington, throwing himself into 
Scranton’s easy, indifferent posture. 

“You, Arlington? You are tho last boy in 
school that I should have expected to ask such 
a thing.” 

“I only wanted to look at these ores through 
a magnifier, and Iam sure there was no harm 
in that. Winter ’s as stubborn as a mule.” 

“T always shall be where honor is concerned,” 
answered Winter, stoutly. 

“The harm lies in violating another person’s 
confidence. Winter has no right to open the 
Professor’s desk without the Professor’s permis- 
sion,” Scranton said, more warmly. “You ought 
not to urge it, Arlington.” 

Now, Horace Arlington cared very little about 
obtaining the glass. But he had disliked Scran- 
ton from the very first day he saw him, because 
he was older and handsomer, and likely to bear 
off the school laurels that latterly he had regard- 
ed as due to himself. He disliked Winter for 
much the same reasons, although he had less 
occasion to be jealous of him than of the fine 
looking senator’s son. 

But the crowning offence in Arlington’s eyes 
was that, as any body might see, Scranton had 
taken a fancy to Nellie May, and, beside, was in 
a fair way to win the golden star, which he 
might have won himself but for Scranton’s su- 
perior scholarship. 

Arlington was q pupil of several terms, and 
had always been a favorite with his companions. 
He was easy with the rogues, such as Ned Tryst, 
and respectful and patronizing to those who liked 
to share his pin-money, of which he had more 
than most of the boys. 

“Look here, boys!” Arlington shouted, beck 
oning for the loiterers to come up. “I want to 
know how many of you think there would be 
any harm in the monitor’s opening the Profes- 
sor’s desk and taking out the magnifier for 
us to examine these ores with. Would it b 
wrong ?” wa 

“No,” from a chorus of voices. 

“Would it be right?”’ asked Scranton. 

“Yes,” 

“So I thought,” Arlington said, looking over 
triumphantly to Scranton. 

“Boys,” said Scranton, springing up into 4 
chair, “I am not going te espouse Mr. Winter's 
difficulty with Mr. Arlington because it is a dif 
ficulty, but because it is a moral question; and 
if you will only stop and think of your decision, 
you will see it is a wrong one. Now answer i 
this question. Do you lock your desks at night?” 

“Yes.” (All voices.) 

“Would you be willing to have me open them 
after you had gone home?” 

“ “No.” “No-sir-ee.”’ 

“Not if I wanted a book or slate?” 

“No.” fs : ' 

“Then what makes you think it is right 
open a teacher’s desk?” 

“QO, that’s different. 
voice. 

“Ought you not to respect a teacher as much 
as you do each other?” : 

“More.” (Several voices.) ° 

“The Bible tells you to respect those who hat’ 
authority over you. Now, if the Professor kn 
you would open his desk, do you think hewoull 
feel safe to leave any thing valuable in it?” 

“No.” : 

“Why not?” 

No answer. 2 

“Tell me, why not?” P 

“’Cause he’d be afraid it would get stol 
piped a little fellow in the rear. 

“That’s it, exactly. The Professor wosid 
think that a boy who would be mean enous 
look in his desk, would be mean enough to 
any thing in it that attracted his attenti™ 
Now, boys, would you like to have the F™ 
sor think you would steal?” , 


That’s fun,” cried 4 





“Nonsense,” Arlington said, lightly. “When 


“No.” 
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“Do you think it would be right to open his 
desk, even in fun?” 

“No.” 

“Would it be right for Mr. Winter to open the 
desk for Horace Arlington?” 

“No.” 

“SoI thought,” cried Scranton, looking over in 
his turn to Arlington, who was white with rage. 
“if everybody and anybody can have access to 
the Professor’s desk, by-and-by something will 
be missing, and then there will be trouble for us 
gl. The best way is to act from principle—then 
you will not be led away by false sophistry.” 

At that moment the school-room door opened, 
and the Professor looked in. 

“Winter,” he said, “I forgot to return those 
ores to the cabinet. Can you attend to it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There were ten pieces. 
that valuable nugget.” 

“J will see them safe. And, Professor, can I 
open your desk and take out the magnifying 

Jass ?” 

“You had better not, Winter. Iam glad you 
did not open my desk without asking. Boys, 
what are you loitering in the school-room for? 
Pass out at once,” a 

The Professor held the door open until they 
filed out. When they were all gone but Winter, 
he closed the door and followed them out of the 
building. 

Left alone, Walter Winter arranged the chairs 
upon the platform, dusted the desks, unlocked 
the cabinet, and put each nugget in its place; 
but when he came to look for the valuable nug- 
get, it was gone. 

Thinking he had made a mistake in taking 
some Other, he went back to the school-room 
and looked for it very carefully. 

Butin vain. The five hundred dollar treasure 
was most certainly gone. 

To be continued. 


Have alittle care of 
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For the Companion. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
By M. A. Denison. 

During the time of the great rush of gold- 
seekers to California, a young man named Kar- 
ney, left his wife and family to try his fortune 
in searching for the precious ore. 

He was a printer, by trade, and the business 
did not agree with him, so it was partly on ac- 
count of his health that his wife and child were 
left alone. He hoped soon to send them more 
money than he could earn at his printer’s case. 

His wife, however, was not so badly off as 
some of her neighbors whose husbands had gone 
on the same errand, for, after fitting out her 
husband for his perilous future, she had remain- 
ing a few hundred dollars, that had been a lega- 
cy from her father. 

Little Carry Karney was ten years old when 
John Karney went from home. She was his 
idol, and loved him as fathers are seldom loved. 
Up to the last they had tried to keep her in ig- 
norance of his purpose to go away, but she 
found it out, and her grief almost broke his 
heart. 

The separation came, nevertheless; and after 
awhile Carry learned to hear her father’s name 
spoken without violent outbursts of sorrow; and 
by-and-by his letters became a great pleasure to 
her. 

A year, two years, three years passed. Some- 
times there was cheerful news, sometimes none. 
To tell the truth, Karney had not prospered in 
his gold-sceking. The climate had not affected 
his health favorably, and his really handsome 
face grew haggard from chills and fever, and 
Protracted anxiety. Still, he held up bravely, 
and once or twice succeeded in sending home a 
little gold. 

Meantime, Mrs. Karney’s health had failed 
from overwork and often-deferred hope. The 
Money she had doled out so carefully was all 
gone, and she took in fine washing to support 
herself and her child. 

Carry, now a beautiful girl of thirteen, aided 
her mother in every possible way. She carried 
and teok home the clothes, ironed whatever fine 
pieces she could, and her happy little face and 
blithe, singing voice often cheered her faint- 
hearted mother when nothing else would. 

“There, we’re through for ome week!” said 
Carry, on acold Saturday night. ‘To-morrew 
is Sunday, and we can’t work. Ihave found a 
dollar to-day, and we have something in the 
house to eat, and wood enough to keep us warm. 
Ouzhtn’t we to be thankful, mother,-although I 
can’t go to church, or you, either, our clothes 
are so shabby ?”” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, witha sigh. “TI 
Suppose you went to the pest-office.”” 

“Talways go to the post-office, if I am sure I 
shall not get any thing. Almost before my foot 
Wuches the door-sill, old Adam sings out, ‘Noth- 





ing for you, miss, to-night.’ But. this suspense 
won’t last always, I hope. <A letter must come, 
some time.” 

“If your father is alive,’ said Mrs. Karney, 
sadly. 

“Of conrse he is alive, or we should hear some- 
thing. Didn’t Mr. Davis say that he was known 
everywhere, when he brought home that last bit 
of gold, six months ago? The fact is, if he is 
disappoinfed, he can’t bear to write and tell us 
so. In that I should be just like him, I am sure. 
Who knows but some time, while we are sitting 
just as we are now, there will come a knock at 
the door, and I shall open it, and presto! there 
stands papa, with a great brown California beard 
on his chin, and his eyes full of tears? O dear 
me!” 

She sprang to her feet, for there was a knock. 
The mother’s pale cheeks flushed. She knew 
John would not wait to knock, if he had come, 
but, nevertheless, there was a wild hope throb- 
bing at her heart. 

Carry opened the door with fear and trem- 
bling. There, to be sure, stood a man with a 
great Californian beard, but he was not John. 

“So you don’t remember Jim Stokes, little 
one?” he exclaimed. 

It was a returned neighbor, and glad and 
thankful they were to see him, for he brought 
news, 

“There was gold, too. He poured it upon the 
table. There must have been four or five hun- 
dred dollars—a treasure, indeed, to them, but—— 

“0,” cried the wife, “why didn’t John come? 
I don’t want the money, poor as I am, as much 
as I want him.” 

“Well, neighbor,” returned the man, “John 
is bound to be rich before he comes, he says, and 
I don’t know asI much blame him, if he’s the 
resolution. But the fact is, the faces of my wife 
and little ones, that were sent out to me a few 
months ago, were too-much for me; and though 
I hadn’t made my pile, I was bound to come 
back if Ihad to return again. But here’s his 
picture. He had it taken the day before I start- 
ed.”’ 

With a cry of delight, mother and daughter 
caught a glimpse of the brown, bearded face, 
and Mrs. Karney could hardly see it for her 
tears. For hours she gazed at it after their 
neighbor had gone. 

“Isn’t it changed a little?” asked Carry, qui- 
etly. § ‘ 

“Changed alittle!’ Alas! there were marks 
upon that face which made the wife’s heart ache. 
She could tell what they meant, those hard, 
hateful lines. Much was hidden by the full 
beard, which certajnly improved his counte- 
nance, but the face was not her John’s. 

“To tell the truth,”’ said Jim Stokes to his wife, 
in aloud voice, the next day, “I wouldn’t like 
to say to poor Mrs. Karney just what I think of 
John; but it’s my opinion he’s going to the bad, 
for he drinks and gambles. Why,®that’s the 
way he earned the gold I brought home.” 

“Father!” said a white, scared girl, just com- 
ing into the room; “O father!’ 

“Well, what’s the matter with the child? 
Come here. You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“O it’s too bad! She heard you.” 

“Who heard me? What are you driving at, 
young one?” 

“O father! Carry Karney was out in the 
kitchen. She stopped to borrow a book, and she 
heard all you said, every word. It was awful; 
her face was awful!’ 

There was utter silence. Much as the miner 
regretted it, the words could not be unsaid, or 
their true meaning changed. He only hoped the 
girl would have sense enough to keep it from 
her mother. 

Carry’s face was indeed pitiable, changed and 
wretched as she stepped from her friend’s house, 
and wended her way homeward. Her father, her 
idol, the man she had so worshipped, so honored, 
a drunkard and a gambler! The words seemed 
burnt into her brain. 

The next day she presented herself at the 
neighbor’s house again. The rough miner al- 
most trembled as he met her gaze. Her pale, 
patient little face made a quick, sharp pang at 
his heart, and the tears almost came to his eyes. 

“Mr. Stokes, I know ‘you wouldn’t have said 
so, if it hadn’t been true,” said Carry, plunging 
at once into the subject. “Nell said you were 
going back to California. May I go with you? 
Mother says Imay. I'll pay my own passaye 
with that—that money,” she added, falteringly ; 
“and if you won’t take me, I must go alone; for 
I’m going.” 

“T couldn’t have said no, to save my life,” said 
Jim to his wife, afterward. “I never saw such 
pluck—but to take that Mttle white lily into a 
place like that!” . 


John Karney threw the cards down with a 





dreadful oath. The place was a rude shed, and 


at two or three stoves men stood with shirt 
sleeves rolled up, cooking. Four or five tables 
were ranged the length of the room, if room it 
could be called. Groups of rough men stood or 
sat here and there, laughing, swearing, drinking. 
John Karney had lost a small pile of gold 
which he had just staked. It was his all, and 
he was white with anger. He had just accused 
his opponent of cheating. Words grew hot; the 
excited men sprang to their feet, and cries of 
“Stop em!” “A fight!’ rang through the place. 
Suddenly Karney felt a touch on his hand. 
Then there was a sobbing cry: 

“O father!” 

‘And turning he saw the beautiful face, all 
framed in its golden curls, white and wasted, 
but very like an angel’s, looking into his own. 
Not a word was spoken. 

The man stood as if petrified. His eyes be- 
came fixed as if a spirit had crossed his vision. 
There came a nervous tremulousness to the lips, 
and all at once, with a great sob, he shouted,— 
“Why, it is my little Carry!’ and gathered 
her all up in his bosom. 

There was no more gaming that day, no, nor 
the next, nor for many along day thereafter. 
The dreadful voyage and the child’s own an- 
guish had so worn upon her slight frame, that 
no human skill could save her. Iam sorry to 
make so sad an ending, but the brave little child- 
woman had given her very life for the father 
she loved. Wasted to a shadow, she lay upon 
his bosom, and there, her eyes fastened on his, 
she passed into the golden gates, to be with the 
angels, 

But the father, by that time, was a changed 
man. Neither drink nor oath passed his lips 
after that day. Every eyening he would go and 
sit by her little grave, and all the rude, wicked 
men respected his sorrow. That grave became 
a little shrine. 

But better days seemed to come to him. He 
grew rich, and then he left for home to bring 
his poor patient wife to the land of gold. 

They live there yet, near the precious little 
body, but the man, although changed, and in 
his right mind, wears a shadow on his face that 
only death will remove. 


+> 


MY INDIAN COMPANION. 


You will remember that I gave you, a week or 
two ago, my first experience in attempting to 
“doctor” Indians, It was not a very pleasant 
one, nor one that gave much encouragement to 
persevere in secking to be like the good Samari- 
tan. But I had one more experience during my 
stay in Oregon, that I think will interest you, 
and that I will relate. 

Ihad been on a hunting excursion, with an 
Indian lad for a sort of guide, and for such as- 
sistance in taking care of game, and in camping 
for the night, as he might be able to give. We 
had made one day’s travel, camping at night, 
and had set out early the following morning to 
search a neighboring mountain for deer. 

Rain had fallen, and coming to a deep ravine, 
or “gulch,” we threw an unbarked log across, 
for a bridge. The moisture had made the wood 
slippery, but I went over it in safety. The boy 
carelessly followed, but when he was half way 
across, the log rolled a little, his feet slipped, 
and with an unearthly yell, he went headlong 
into the ravine. 

I was so startled by the accident that it was a 
moment or two before I had presence of mind 
enough to stir. At the bottom of the gulch ran 
a little river. I soon found that the only way 
to reach the Indian was to go a long distance to 
the right, to where the river came out into a 
sort of narrow valley or depression in the sur- 
face of the land, and then crawl up the ravine. 
By his lusty yells, I knew that the boy was very 
far from being killed. I toiled up the gulch. It 
was toil and nothing else, for the way, most of 
it, was narrow and obstructed by rocks. 

The boy seemed rather astonished to see me, 
for he doubtless supposed that, after Indian fash- 
ion, I should desert him. His fall had been 
broken by branches on the side of the gulch, but 
on trying to walk, he found he could not stand. 
Iexamined him and found that his thigh had 
been fractured. Here was trouble indeed! Iam 
afraid that for juste moment I wished he had 
broken his head instead of his bones. However, 
my benevolence overcame my selfishness, and I 
set myself to devise means to save his life—In- 
dian though he was. The bone only was frac- 
tured, the ends were not displaced. That was 
one blessing. 

The next thing to do was to get him out of 
the ravine by the way I had entered it; but that, 
I found, was not practicable. Twice I attempt- 
ed to climb the bank, he clinging about my neek, 
but failed. In the last attempt we tumbled back 





into the river, and as he fell under me,I am 





afraid he was the greatest sufferer. The water 





was shallow, which may have been fortunate 
for both of us. 

I then concluded to take him to the edge of 
the-ravine where he fell into the gulch. There 
Ileft him, and went back through the gulley, 
round to the log that had been placed across 
the ravine for a bridge. Fastening the end 
of my blanket-rope to a tree, I let myself down 
into the hollow. With a portion of the rope 
I bound the boy securcly in our two blankets, 
then mounted hand over hand to the top of 
the bank. Hand over hand, too, I hoisted him 
up. It was an awkward task, and the boy’s 
head and body bumped against the rocky sides 
of the gulch rather too often to be agreeable, to 
him. At length he was over the edge of the rav- 
ine, and lying groaning on the ground before 
me. 

I again examined his thigh. His leg was 
swelling. The bones must be bandaged, some- 
how. Ihad no bandages or splints. What was 
to be done. Down I sat for a moment to con- 
sider the situation. There was a dirty cotton 
shirt upon the boy. For a young man in his 
walk of life a shirt was a superfluous article of 
clothing. At any rate it was a luxury that he 
must dispense with now. SoI commenced tak- 
ing it piece by piece from him. He remonstrat- 
ed. But might made right, in this case, at least, 
and I did not heed his objections. 

At length it was all taken from him, and in 
widths proper for bandages. With a needle and 
thread,—articles that I never fail to carry with 
me, when on any kind of an excursion,—I sewed 
the strips together into one long strip of cotton. 
So far so good. Now for splints. The nearest 
approach to pasteboard I could find was the 
smooth, tough bark of the cedar (thuja gigan- 
tea) which peels off in thin sheets. This would 
serve the purpose. Here commenced my impro- 
vised surgery. I collected some moss from the 
trees. This I used as padding in place of cotton. 
Over the moss I wrapped the sheets of cedar 
bark. Then around all was tightly bound the 
shirt-made bandage, and the whole, afterwards, 
was drenched with cold water. 

Somewhat satisfied with the result of mz’ be- 
nevolent invention, I sat down to rest, after re- 
freshing myself and my patient with a hearty 
internal application of the cold water. 

The next thing to be considered was, how to 
get the Indian home. Could he hop most of the 
way on one leg? These boys find little weari- 
ness in hopping for hours in their plays; but a 
couple of days would be rather too much of a 
“hop,” even for an Indian boy or a Newport 
belle. 

Could I remain there, and nurse him in camp 
until he was able to walk? Six weeks of watch- 
ing over a dirty Indian, was too heavy a de- 
mand upon my benevolence. That was out of 
the question. 

He uttered also most vociferous protestations 
when I proposed to lewe him, until I could find 
help to take him to his father’s village. He was 
afraid of being eaten by wolves and of a hun- 
dred other things that I had never imagined. 
Then he began to cry. I couldn’t quite stand 
that, so the last suggestion was abandoned. 

At last I concluded to adopt a primitive mode 
of carriage, and that was, to take him on my 
back. It was neither easy for Mme nor for him; 
but what else could be done? He hung to my 
shoulders and around my neck in the best way 
he could. I ached to take up his legs in my 
arms—boy fashion—but the swollen limb would 
not consider that proper treatment, even from a 
doctor. 

We were distant a day’s travel from the Indian 
village. Wasn’t it a march! A _ benevolent 
march, no doubt; but rather a severe test, even 
to self-denying benevolence! I can see myself 
now, with the boy on my back, tied up in the - 
blankets—his back to mine, and his hands reach- 
ing over his shoulders to clutch at my neck or 
coat-collar. My hands, of course, held tightly 
to the ends of the blankets, and with body bent 
forward, so that the weight of the lad should 
rest largely upon my back, on I “trudged.” 

Now travel, even under ordinary conditions, 
through these forests, is not the easiest pastime 
in the world, but under such circumstances a 
devotee might have coveted my position as the 
fullest expiation for his vilest sins. The day 
was hot. The boy was odorous from various 
causes; but the fragrance of stale fish seemed 
the most prominent. When I stopped—as I did 
every ten minutes to rest—the noble savage was 
largely occupied with scratching his matted 
locks. This was suggestive. Not unfrequently 
I tripped over failen trees. Onee, when fording 
a stream of water, I slipped and fell into a deep 
hole. The boy escaped frem my hands, and was 
quietly floating down the river, when I caught 
him by the scalp lock. I don’t think I cared 
much just then who was drowned. Iam certain 





that the predominant feeling I had was a deter- 
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mination to do my full duty for the lump of suf- 
fering humanity that Providence had‘ thrown 
upon me; but I was not in a mood to bear any 
additional demands upon my nerves—I’ll say 
temper, if you prefer the word. 

Perhaps when I made a particularly bad stum- 
ble, and found myself in some very prickly sal- 
mon-berry bushes, I may have used energetic 
exclamations. Very likely I did! If I did, I’m 
sorry. But it would be hardly humane for any 
member of the Humane Society to hold me mor- 
ally responsible. At all events, I had work that 
afternoon. 

Theld to my task until dark. Then thorough- 
ly exhausted, and nearly choked, I backed my 
patient against a fallen tree for the night. I 
lighted a fire, took what hard biscuit I had in 
my pocket for our supper, washed it down with 
water, then lay on the ground and slept soundly 
till daybreak. In the morning I heard the drum- 
ming of grouse in the woods. With my revolver 
I killed three. Two of teem roasted, afforded a 
breakfast. The other was reserved for supper. 

Again I started on my weary trudge, but in 
better humor than I felt the day before. I was 
becoming accustomed to my burden, and dog- 
gedly resolved to get through with my task—if 
not to-day, then to-morrow. 

In about two hours we came to a river that we 
had followed for some distance the day before 
the lad was injured. It was navizable at this 
point, and on looking to the opposite bank, 
what should I see but a canoe tied cosily to a 
branch. The sight almost took away my breath, 
my relief and delight were so great. I did not 
stop to weigh the moral question of the right or 
wrong of taking it—for I knew it could be re- 
turned. In less than ten minutes we were float- 
ing down the river, in the frail thing, I steering, 
while the Indian kept a look-out ahead for rocks. 

At midday we halted to eat the remaining 

grouse, and by the middle of the afternoon, 
came upon a camp of Indians. They were fish- 
ing, and of the same tribe as my companion. 
He was known to some of them, but they want- 
ed “a consideration” in the shape of my blanket 
for taking the boy a few miles, to his father’s 
samp. I was cager to be relieved of my burden, 
and foolishly closed the bargain, but as a result, 
my opinion of the “noble Indian” is not of an 
exalted character! As the boy, too, exhibited 
the most stolid unconsciousness of any benefit 
recived, I am sorely tempted, sometimes, to 
acéept a frontier trader’s advice as best fitted to 
the contingencies of intercourse with savages, 
and that was— 

“Tell ye what, cap’n; if any body’s a goin’ to 
die, better’ them nor you—yas, a blasted sight 
better.” 


But that is “savage’’ advice, and I’d rather be- | 


lieve in Darwin’s theory of higher development, 
than go back to the brutes and to a brute’s na- 
ture. 
2 maine 
ALGERIA, 

In addition to all the rest of her troubles, 
France has an Algerian war on her hands. We 
have accounts of it from time to time, but they 
are confused and contradictory, from which it 
is inferred that the French are not able to suc- 
cessfully meet the difficulties that have arisen 
in their African colony. 

Down to the year 1830, Algiers was one of the 
“States ef Barbary.” It was the chief of those 
States, and had a sort of connection with Tur- 
key, as the Algerian religion was Mahometan,— 
and very bad at that. 7 

The country was a nest of pirates, and the Al- 
gerine cruisers, like those of Tunis and Tripoli, 
preyed almost indiscriminately on the merchant- 
men of all Christian countries that they encoun- 
tered. 

From time to time the great Christian Powers 
were roused to indict punishment upon the Al- 
gerines. Spain, Holland, England and France 
all attacked them. Our country taught them 
a wholesome lesson or two. But, unfortunately, 
all these attacks were not successful, or Algiers 
would long sinee have been destroyed. Some of 
them were miserable failures. 

At length, in 1830, the French government re- 
solved to deal with the Algerines in a thorough 
manner. <A great expedition was sent to Afri- 
ca, which, after some hard fighting, effected the 
conquest of the Deylik, as it was called, its ru- 
ler being a Dey, or much the same thing as the 
Bey at Tunis, and the Bashaw at Tripoli. There 
has been no Dey of Algiers since the summer of 
1830. 

The French determined to hold their conquest, 
and to make of it a great colony. It has been 
in their possession more than forty years, but 
they cannot be congratulated on the success of 
their attempt at colonization in Northern Africa. 

They have had fighting enough there, and 
they have, nominally, at least, extended their 
rule over much of that part of the world; but 





that rule has been maintained only by the pres- 
ence of a great army. 

Consequently, when most of the soldiers were 
withdrawn, in the summer of 1871, to take part 
in the German war, the natives began to show 
signs of insubordination. 

The French never have learned the art of colo- 
nizing. They begin well in it, but turn out 
badly. They were in advance of the English in 
North America, but the English drove them out 
of this country, and settled it. They were ahead 
of the English in India, but the English drove 
them out of that country, and nowruleit. They 
have failed in the same way, though not on so 
large a scale, elsewhere; and Algeria costs them 
every year more than it is worth. 

a 
ON THE GUANO ISLANDS. 

Nearly fifteen years ago I left Sydney in the 
ship Colonist, bound for the Chincha Islands, for 
acargo of guano. These islands are just off the 
coast of Peru, and are famous for enormous de- 
posits of this great fertilizing agent. 

They are three in number, small in size, and | 

most uninviting in appearance. The hizhest cl- | 
evation of the two principal islands from which | 
the guano was taken was fully five or six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Their sur- | 
face was a dull, mud-colored looking mass. 
a tree, or shrub, or any thing green relicved the 
bare, sterile ground. But in every direction, all 
over the islands, perched countless swarms of 
sea birds, of every size, shape and species. They 
filled the air in immense flocks, and dotted the 
water in all directions, 

Upon reaching the little landing place I sprang 
ashore, clambered up a rudely cut flight of steps, 
and stood on the t& of the North Island. I 
shall never forget the stronz, pungent, overpow- 
ering odor that saluted me. A fine dust filled 
the air—an abominable mixture of guano, am- 
monia and phosphates of lime. I was breathing 
the accumulations of ages; but they almost suf- 
focated me. ‘ 

Muffling mouth and nostrils I went to the 
bank, where the gangs of men had been at work 
digging the execrable deposits. 








It towered to a height of about one hundred 


and twenty feet. As the gangs were at dinner, 
no work was going on except by half-a-dozen 
men. The bank sloped considerably. It was 
worked by stages, or blocks, which were reached 
by steps from the top downwards. 

As the stuff was picked off it fell to the ground, 
and’was there shovelled into trucks, and then 
carried on tramways to the edge of the island. 
By the edge of the island I mean the top of high 
cliffs, over which you could look down for several 
hundred feet to the surface of the water. 

It was no easy process to load the boats from 
this height. At the numerous little indentations 
in the rocky island we moored the boats for our 
cargo. Here, strong canvas shoots, or tunnels, 
were let down from the top of the cliffs, and the 
lower ends held by sopes fastened to the nearest 
rocks. 

We had to place our boats under the mouths 
of these canvas tunnels, and the guano was 
dropped down through the tunnels into them. 
There were jacszed rocks all aboutus. The ocean 
swells came surging in, and often threw the 
boats with great force, so that many a poor fel- 
low was badly bruised and lacerated in endeav- 
oring to keep them steady. Sometimes the sca 
would dash the centre of the boat away from the 
canvas tunnel, and down came the guano upon 
the heads of the struggling crew, nearly suffo- 
cating them. Many boats have been dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and many a man has lost his 
life there. 

Guano makes a mast disagreeable cargo. A 
Ship literally becomes a mud barge. The decks, 
upon which the guano dust necessarily accumu- 
lates, become covered with a dirty yellow sludge 
—a sticky layer of mud—caused by the heavy 
dews at night. The dust insinuates itself every- 
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into your watch, wherever it can find a fold or 
a crevice, .The pungent, nasty powder you lit- 
erally eat on your food, and breathe continual- 
ly. It affected some of the men seriously, caus- 
ing them to bleed profusely at the nose. 

But such enormous deposits of this wonderful 
manure as there were! It lay in its greatest 
height fully one hundred and fifty feet above the 
rocks on which it was deposited. And these 
were the deposits alone of birds. Who can tell 
the years that have passed since the first colony 
of sea fowl made these islands a resting place? 
Who can number the months in which the slow 
process of accumulation has been going on? 








Near me, as I waited for the captain to come 
from the dwelling of the commandant, or Gov- 
ernor, were four strange looking fellows seated 
against.the side of one of the rough stone houses, 
drinking the disgusting cassava. 

“Hollo, Johnny!” said I, wondering whether 
they could understand English. 

“He, he, he,”’ laughed one of them. 
saar!”’ . 

“O, you speak English, do you?” 

“Vis, saar.”’ 

Noticing their clean, rather smart looking 
clothes, of the national costume of the Cuzco In- 
dians of Peru, that seemed to indicate that they 
were having a holiday, I continued: 

“What for no work, Johnny?” 

“Me, other man, stop work, saar. 
lar, go home. Me Cuzco man, saar. 
boat come; den go Pisco, saar.”’ 

Piscb was ‘the nearest town on the mainland 
of South America. I afterwards learned that 
these men had been petty overseers of the Indian 
workmen on the island. 

“Come my house, saar. Smoke cigarette, 
drink little arguardiente, see de signoras.”’ 

“Allright, Johnny,” said I. 

I found these Indian overseers witty, keen, in- 
telligent fellows. They treated me very hospita- 
bly. The food they offered was not particular- 
ly tempijng, but I enjoyed some delicious “cus- 
tard apples,” that had been brought from the 
main land. e 

The wives of my new acquaintances were a 
queer Jooking set of ladies. One wore a little flat 
cap on her head. She was of pure Cuzco Indian 
blood. Another was a native of Lima, and re- 
joiced in a most singular style of mantle and 
pantaloons. The other two were remarkable for 
their sturdy figures, bare legs and fect, and for 
superabundant coverings for their heads. The 
full Indians, both men and women, were good 
types of South American natives, having prom- 
inent cheek bones, large, well cut lips, long, lank 
hair, and a pleasant, smiling expression of facc. 

There was the finest fishing I ever enjoyed, in 
the vicinity of the islands, some account of 
which I will give next week. 


“TTollo, 


Take dol- 
Wait for 
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EXPLORING NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It seems curious that a country so long settled 
as Newfoundland has never before been fully 
explored in the interior. But no one has been 
bold or enterprising enough for the feat, until a 
gentleman named Cormack attempted it last 
year. He reports the interior to bea vast sa- 
vanna country, adorned with woods and water, 
checkered everywhere upon the surface by deep 
beaten deer paths. Myriads of the finest reindeer 
browse on these beautiful steppes, migrating an- 
nually from the south-east to the north-west, 
and returning on the same tracks on the ap- 
proach of winter.. He says: ; 

“It is impossible to describe the grandeur and 
richness ®f the scenery. The numerous brooks 
and lakes of the interior abound in beaver, whose 
labors in damming streams, building houses, and 
otherwise providing for their wants, display re- 
markable instinct if not reasoning power. Wild 
geese and ducks were met with in immense num- 
bers. | Bears and wolves also abound, and there 
are many hares and foxes. The climate of the 





interior is pronounced delightful, wholly differ- 


a 
the chilling Arctic current sets, and also from 
that of the southern shores, that in summer are 
so frequently enveloped in fog. The revister of 
the weather kept by him during September and 
October shows forty-one bright days, eight rainy 
days, four foggy days, and five snowy days,” 
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For the Companion. 

UP ASCUTNEY AND DOWN aGarn, 
O how gratcful I am to add down again! Yes, 
here I am, in my own room, once more; lame, 
stiff, exhausted, yet I trust with bones all sound, 
I have always disliked climbing; a moderate 
hill is a horror to me; and a mountain is only 
to be thought of as a background to a lovely 
view. We have picnics here, every year and al] 
the summer through. Family picnics, very sc. 
lect and delightful; picnics where elizible young 
men beg you to make them happy by consent. 
ing to accompany them; very large and intend. 
ed-to-be-jolly-picnics, where each one pays for 
his ride, and furnishes his share of the “provi. 
sions;” “scientific picnics,” even, where the 
learned professors go with their families to some 
charming spot to spend the day, and forget al] 
about the intended botanizing and gcologizing; 
Sabbath school picnics; district school picnics; 
“Sons of Temperance” picnics; picnics got up 
in anxious haste by mammas, whcre pretty 
daughters are invited to ride and it is deemed pru- 
dent to improvise a body guard, where young 
Love outwits old Propricty, as it always has and 
always will; picnics — but you must be tired of 
the word. As I enumerate all these festive oc. 
easions I am led to wonder that our dear little 
village does not change its name to “Picnic. 
ville.” 

There are rare advantages for climbing all 
about us! A very popular place is “Quechee 
Gulf,” where the rocks rise perpendicularly, | 
wouldn’t dare to say how many feet, and ladies 
are there expected to progress like flies, with as 
little apparent foothold, or be “‘boosted”’ from 
one ledge to another, just as they do on the 
pyramids. 

But mountain excursions are our greatest gay- 
ety of the picnic kind. Ten long years ago I was 
inveigled into going to Moose Mountain with a 
merry party. It was the hottest of hot July 
mornings—the glorious Fourth. I wore the thin- 
nest of thin dresses, expecting to be melted, and 
1 was not disappointed. Nature always abliors 
a vacuum, and as the merciless sun beat down 
on my poor head the blood rushed into my face, 
making it crimson,—into my temples, making 
them throb and beat, until no one but a Brat- 
don or a Reade could have described my appear 
ance and sensations. I felt as if a mammoth 
burning-glass was being directed towards me, 
and me alone, and that I was slowly crisping 
and wizzling under its blaze. 

And the cool-headed and cool-checked cre 
tures about me laughed at my intense color, 
called me a “well-red young lady,” said I had 
not got up to a “white heat yet,” and scemel 
themselves to be absolutely sun-proof. 

When we began to ascend the mountain on 
kind fellow relieved me of waterproof and 
shawl, another offered his arm, and I was tugged 
and towed along, by turns laughed at, pitied or 
encouraged. 

Then came the distant rumble of thunder, 
then a few threatening drops which I firmly & 
lieve actually sizzled on my sunburnt face, asif 
it had been a hot flatiron. Then the big drops 
came fast and faster, and we were in a heavy 
shower. The young man with my waterpro0 
was almost at the top of the mountain, and! 
was drenched and draggled in a way that was 
truly “damp, moist and unpleasant.” 

After the rain was over a fire was built to dy 
our clothes. I went too near in my desire to gt 
relief, and my dress caught in the flames. | 
hardly hurried to put it out, for I was so chilled 
that John Rogers’ fate did not seem undesirable. 

Then came another tough scramble to gt 
“the view!” View, indeed! A view of “swett 
home” and a clean dress was all. the view! 
wanted. I tried to be jolly, “under very cred 
table circumstances,” and raved in a fecdl! 
way, and very much out of breath, over the 
scenery. I’m afraid picnics make hypocrites o 
the best of us! When at last we reached tht 
foot of the mountain, we stopped at a fart 
house to recruit. That is, I was put to hed whit 
my clothes were dried, whilé the others play 
games and had a “splendid time.” 

Ten long years! Every summer there bat 
been half a dozen jaunts to some neighborit? 
mountain which I have been asked to joit! 
With that awful lesson fresh in mind, I hat 


be missed!—for the picture of a puifing, palt 
ing, perspiring, peony-cheeked pilgrim rose 
fore me, and I recognized the portrait only ™ 








where,—into chests, among your best clothes, 


ent from that of the eastern coast, along which 


well. 


always refused—kindly—knowing how I shoull 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





I have been considered eccentric and even dis- 
obliging. Iwas told that there is a social duty 
about such things, and that it was sclfish and 
wrong to ignore it. But [ was as fixed on that 
subject as a balky mule, or as Susan B. Anthony 
on the woman question. Ascutney might come 
tome. I would never, never go to Ascutney. 

It’s a sad truth, however,-that we are not in- 
fallible. You know Bencdict reformed and said, 
“When I said I would die a bachelor, Ldid not 
think I should live to get married;” and I— 


. * : 
changed my mind. 


A book did it,—that journal of the White 
Mountain enthusiasts. I caught a little of their 
spirit. If Mr. Huntington could go down seven- 
teen times in the dead of winter, I might at least 
ascend the beautiful mountain that I loved to 
watch from my western windows, ever chang- 
ing, ever beautiful. And I was so delightfully 
importuned! The nicest young lady in town 
would sit.on the nicest seat with me, and the 
nicest young gentleman in town promised to sit 
on that same seat; and our charming Professor 
of Astronomy, who is as wise as a sage and as 
merry as a boy, was to be my vis-a-vis, and 
would carry his excellent spy-glass. 

And then the view/ The ascent, too, wasn’t 
like that of Moose Mountain! There was a well 
defined path, shaded all the way to the top! 
How beautiful that sounded! And the idea of 
living within twenty miles of Ascutney and 
never voing there. It was ridiculous! And then 
that shady path! 

So I promised to be ready for an carly start at 
six the next morning. Nowl’m not an “carly 
I don’t want to “catch worms,” and 
agree with Sheridan that the worms themsclves 
are fools to be up at such a time, and deserve to 
be caught. But the fear of not waking at that 
unusual hour kept me from sleeping at all in an 
orthodox way, and I was up for the day at four. 

The drive was delightful in that fresh morn- 
ing air. *The Grossest-grained of grumblers 
could have found no fault with it. How TI re- 
gretted all those “eccentric” years! Every body 
and every thing was in the Best humor. The 
birds never sang sweeter songs; even the dirty, 
stolid old Sheep were taking a little gambol over 
the hills. What a goose I should have been to 
stay at home and sleep away these gracious, 
golden hours. 

This blessed mood did not leave me until the 
morntain was reached ant the ascent com- 
meaced. Not so bad at first, but how fast every 
one walked! How they laughed and chattered 
as they gayly sped on and up, while I had to 
“give my whole mind to the business,” as did 
the successful driver of pigs. 

Weren’t the legs of my escort particularly 
long? Every one else seemed to have the fairy 
gift of a seven Ieague boot, while I was dumpy, 
and clumsy, and short-breathed, and good for 
nothing. O, why hadn’t I trained for it, like a 
Harvard boating man? My head buzzed and 
roared like a Lowell loom, my heart thumped 
audibly. That hideous old nightmare that had 
haunted me for ten years was with me again as 
areality. Was that a joke, and must I laugh? 
No, I’m too dizzy. I don’t see any point to it. 
And overcome by my absurd wretchedness, I 
went into regular hysterics. ~ 

Sinking on the nearest log, I begged to be left 
there until they came back, and privately won- 
dered how they would ever get my body down 
the mountain. But of course I went on. A 
fleshy young woman may “give up” on such an 
occasion, but was never known to be “kilt in- 
tirely.” 

They tell me the “view” was wonderful. I 
took a nap in a nook behind a big rock until the 
lunch was ready. And as I have never been able 
to see any thing that is pointed out to me, from 
asquirrel to a shooting star, I was satisfied to 
sit sleepily on the summit and enjoy the whole 
effect. I will say nothing of the downward 
scrabble, excepting that dropsy, heart disease, 
asthma, apoplexy and St. Vitus’ dance were de- 
veloped in my system before I had struggled 
down that stony descent of three thousand feet. 

That homeward drive of twenty-three miles 
seemed a trifle long. The whole party grew 
Strangely silent towards midnight. Sleepy heads 
dropped timidly (after the proper amount of 
Persuasion) on strong shoulders. I broke a si- 
lence of fifteen minutes by asking our good-na- 
tured driver how much more he would charge 
to carry us out to “Goose Pond,” only twelve 
Miles distant, as an appropriate terminus to our 
excursion. But money was no inducement to 
thatman. He “wanted to get home!” So did 
Weall, + 

At two o’clock all joking even of the feeblest 
description ceased. The drive had become a 
Solemn thing. | thought pensively of my par- 
ents, They were to leave for Canada in the 
Morning train. I should have liked to say 
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good-by to them. I was oppressed by a terri- 
ble foreboding in regard to my fect. My bro- 
ther had confided to me the mysterious fact 
that all his “tocs were peeled’! I knew bya 
queer feeling that mine were loose. The “spine 
of my back,” too, I was certain was injured for 
life. 

To divert my gloomy thoughts I “dropped 
in poetry.” Ascutney, Ascutney—no, there was 
no possible rhyme for that but North Putney, 
and I couldn’t lug that town into a sonnet. No 
rhyme and precious little reason in going there. 
Yet that perfect morning drive, and the pleasant 
party, and the “view,” and the privilege of de- 
scribing my woes to the one hundred thousand 
readers of the Companion! There is compensa- 
tion in all things. 

Do you remember that verse of Leigh Hunt? 

“Say I’m weary, - I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed-me.’’ 

You can judge of my exhausted condition 
when I tell you that I thought I was making a 
good parody on this as I murmured to myself,— 

“Say I’m wheezy, say I’m fat, 
Say I’m clumsy, and all that, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
I’ve ‘done’ Ascutney.” 
Katz S$. 
A WORLD OF CHALK. 


Everybody who reads of “the white cliffs of 
Dover” is interested to know that not only the 
island of Great Britain is mainly composed of 
the substance that we call ‘‘chalk,”’ made by a 
minute sea-animal no bigger than the head of a 
pin, but that these same little animals are at 
work incessantly at the present day. 


The mud brought up from the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean by Capt. Dayman’s sounding ap- 
paratus has been analyzed, and is found to be a 
chalk deposit precisely the same in its constitu- 
ents as the vast chalk formations that over- 
spread the surface of the south-east of England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Egypt and Arabia. 
More astounding still, this Atlantic mud is 
mainly composed of the remains of a creature 
called Globigerina, which has its being at these 
profound depths, the shell or skeleton sinking to 
the bottom and there forming chalk-beds that 
are destined one day to rise above the waves, 
and form the chalk-downs, and hills, and cliffs 
of future continents and islands. The chalk- 
cliffs of Kent, in England, were formed at the 
bottoms of ancient seas, just as these chalk- 
beds, at the depth of two and a half miles, are 
now forming at the bottom of the Atlantic. The 
agent in their formation is the Globigerina, the 
humblest of animal existences, being a mere 
atom of animated jelly, which has the faculty of 
extracting from the water of the ocean the small 
proportion of carbonate of lime which it con- 
tains, and shaping it into a minute shell, in 
which it lives, and which, after its death, goes to 
build up chalk beds. 

Thus these lowly creatures help to rear the 
continents and islands on which man and the 
higher races are to play their part. How vast 
the periods of time required to fill up such a cav- 
ity as that occupied by the Atlantic Ocean with 
the remains of these minute existences, even al- 
lowing for the action of upheaval forces be- 
neath! There are chalk beds in Europe more 
than a thousand feet thick. It is calculated that 
the formation of one of these must have taken 
far more than twelve thousand years. Time is 
nothing with the Creator. “A thougand years 
are as one day in His sight.’””’ The imagination 
faints in trying to gaze into these geological 
sons of a past eternity. Man’s day on earth is 
-but as a bubble on the surface—his existence 
but a little link in a vast serics of changes, 
stretching from everlasting to everlasting. 

++ 


HOW IT SEEMS TO A HEATHEN 
PRINCE. 

New York is happy in the possession of a new 
lion in the shape of a genuine African Prince. 
This royal black, who bears the rather plebeian 
name of Jacob Von Brun, is the son of the reign- 
ing King of the Grand Bassa country, adjoining 
Liberia, and is a preacher of the Gospel and 
teacher of the young. He has come to this coun- 
try for the purpose of obtaining missionaries to 
convert his people to Christianity. Their moral 
darkness must be great when they can look to 
New York for light. Think of the heathen of 
that city sending out missionaries to Africa! 
The prince finds much to marvel at in our civi- 
lization. Never having before seen horses, cars, 
locomotives, railroads, paved streets or machi- 
nery, his amazement is unbounded. The Times 
says: 

His cestasy amounts almost to frenzy as he 
attempts to describe his feelings. Speaking of 
his ascent on the elevatorin Stewart’s store, 
“Why, it was floating upon wings!’ Of the 
horse cars and throng of vehicles, he said, “It’s 
a miracle—a miracle, and nobody gets killed! 
My people can’t believe this!’ Of the rushing 
locomotive and train, he said, “What man can 
do when God directs!’ and in reviewing them 
all, he said, “Surely the doors of heaven have 
been opened, and God has poured down all wis- 
dom and all light on this nation! My head can’t 
think enough, my eyes cgn’t see a =H my 
heart is too full. God does all this!” Heisa 


man of sound education, excellent judgment, 
exceeding modesty, and pleasing as a speaker. 





ARAB TEA. 

The varictics of manner in which the same ar- 
ticle of food or drink is prepared are curious, 
and some of the ways of spoiling the original 
flavor are less appetizing than amusing. The 
simple herb so familiar to our social tables, tl_> 
proper infusion of which “cheers but not ine- 
briates,” 1s drank after no less than ten differ- 
entpreparations, Of all tea-loving nations none 
disguise the natural flavor so little as the- Chi- 
nese, and from the following account we might 
safcly infer that none disguise it so much as a 
certain tribe of Arabs: 


A traveller in Asiatic Russia had to claim the 
hospitality of the Buratsky Arabs. The mistress 
of the tent, placing a large kettle on the fire, 
wiped. it carefully with a horse’s tail, filled it 
with water, and threw in some coarse tea and a 
little salt. When this was near boiling point, 
she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle until 
the liquor became very brown, and then it was 
pourcd off in another vessel. Cleansing the ket- 
tle as before, the woman sct it again on the fire, 
in order to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. 
Upon this the tea and some thick cream were 
then poured, the ladle put into requisition, and 
after a time the whole taken off the fire and sct 
aside to cool. Half-pint wooden mugs were 
handed round, and the tea ladied into them, a 
tea forming meat and drink, and satisfying both 
hunger and thirst. 
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PARTICULAR ABOUT HIS JAIL. 
Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, neither should 
criminals. The “gentlemanly” ones, however, 
get their choice, sometimes, as in the following 
case: 


A Boston illicit distiller of whiskey, who was 
‘fined two hundred thousand dollars under the 
United States revenue laws and failed to pay, 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, in 
whatever jail in the State suited him best. He 
chose Lenox, and with his wife, occupies nicely 
furnished rooms there, being allowed the liberty 
of the jail and privilege of going to the post-of- 
fice. The other prisoners there are about to be 
transferred to Pittsficld; but this gentleman is 
of the opinion that the authorities cannot legal- 
ly remove him without his giving his tonsent to 
the change. He is as tenacious of his rights as 
a young man in Kentucky who was convicted 
of creating a disturbance in a neighbor’s house, 
and sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment. As 
the jail in the county where the conviction took 
place had burned down, the judge gave the cul- 
prit his choice in the selection of one of two jails 
in adjoining counties. 

“T don’t care where you put me,” said the 
young man, “‘so long as they have chickens; but 
{ can’t eat any thing but chicken meat.” 

Whether his expectations in regard to the sup- 
ply of chicken meat were fulfilled we cannot say. 


—_—_—__ +o -—__- — 
INNOCENT FOR ONCE. 

A writer in the Mutes’ Chronicle, giving some 
account of the pioneers of Cuyahoga, O., men- 
tions aman who “‘couldn’t help stealing,” and 
became so notorious as a thief that people would 
not belicve he came honestly by any thing, un- 
less they knew it: 


One day a neighbor caught him in the act of 
slaughtering a sheep, which was in reality his 
own, and not astolen one. The neighbor had 
just lost a pet sheep, and straightway accused 
the man of stealing it, and said he could swear 
to the one then under the knife. Remonstrance 
was vain, and under the threat of immediate ar- 
rest if he did not settle for the stolen sheep, the 
man went to his father to ask him what he had 
better do about it. His father told him that al- 
though it was a little rough to pay for a sheep 
which was his own, he would certainly be con- 
victed on _— principles, and he had better 
pay up. ce did so, but a day or two after the 
ncighbor’s sheep came home, like Little Bopcep’s, 
“wagging his tail behind him,” and he immcdi- 
diately went to sce his victim and refunded the 
moncy with duc apologies. 


“Once a rogue, always mistrusted,” is a law 
which ought to keep everybody from yielding to 
a temptation to do wrong. 
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FRENCH POLITENESS, 

Good manners are always pleasing, but the 
politeness which springs from genuine kindness 
of heart and thoughtfulness for others, is far 
better than any mere outward polish. The French 
have been noted for politeness, but a recent writ- 
er thinks that the French arc not really polite 
or sensitive to the rights of others. They care 
nothing for fair play, and make a great show of 
little conventionalities upon unimportant mat- 
ters. He says: ‘i 


French gentlemen are supposed to be modcls 
of gallantry. This is a wretched mistake. Thcy 
are not gallant; they are not courtcous; tlcy 
are scarccly respectful, or even decent to ladics. 
They jostle ladics off the sidewalk; they appro- 

riate the best seats in public places, leaving the 
adies to their fate; they stare and ogle modest 
ladies out of all cpuntenance. So exceedingly 
chivalrous has the present generation of French- 
men become, that no young lady-can go unat- 
‘tended upon the thoroughfares of a French city, 





without constant liability to shameless insult. 
s 
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THE OLD BELL. 
They have voted to take the old bell down; 
It must go the way of all worn-out things; 
There is not a single soul in the town 
But feels ashamed when the old bell rings. 


For a hundred years it has served them well; 
¥or a hundred years it has kept its tone; 

And has stood like a friend, ready to tell 
Every joy and sorrow which they have known. 


O, swift for the bridegroom’s feet it has rung, 

In the days of spring, when he took his bride; 
And slow for the lonely old man it swung 

When they laid him down by his old wife’s side, 


And well it has marked and counted the hours, 
Counted them loud, with as even a stroke 

For the days of ice as the days of flowers, 
For the days when hearts leaped as when they broke! 


The days of the years of the young and old, 
Who out of their homes have silently passed, 

It has faithfully reckoned up and tolled, 
While the neighbors all counted to the last. 


It has called the country from near and far 

On the sweet Sabbath — in times of peace; 
It has rung great peals in the times of war, 

When victories promised that war should cease, 


O, faithful in joy and faithful in woe, 
For a hundred years it has kept its tone, 
Patiently echoing, swift or slow, 
All things which the heart of the town has known. 


So, though it is true the bell must come down— 
It is only a worthless, worn-out thing— 
There is not a singfe soul in the town 
But feels a thrill when he hears it ring. 


The fires of the found’ry are white and red; 
The furnace men run with naked feet; 

And many 8 careless jest will be said 
While the old bell melts in the hissing heat. 


It will make almost half the new bell’s weight; 
It will help, a lit can, the new bell’s tone; 
But I think, in spite of the fiery fate, 
It will still echo something all its own. 


And many a year will go up and down, 
With the wa-te and wear of all mortal things, 
Before there will be a soul in the town 
But will hear the old bell when the new one rings. 
[ Independent, 
STUDYING A PROFESSION. 


The world is full of unsatisfied; disappointed 
men, and, strange as it may seem, this class em- 
braces those who successfully make wealth the 
principal object of life. It is less what we do 
for ourselves than what we do for others that 
gives peace of conscience at last. 

Kepler was very poor, but he declared that he 
would rather be the author of the works that he 
had written than to possess the Duchy of Saxo- 
ny. He rightly estimated the value of life. 

The following article from the Interior is wor- 
thy of the careful perusal of those who have 
reached the turning point of their carly career, 
not that all young men should study a profes- 
sion, but that all should seek to do that which 
will render them most serviceable to mankind: 


The Commencement of N. College is just over. 
There graduated with high honor, after the la- 
borious toiling of a long course of study, a 
young man, bright, talented, and withal and 
etter than all, a Christian. Within one hour 
after his Commencement oration, he talked to 
me about his profession. The “law” opens up 
before him with many attractions. Indeed, as 
he tells me, he has already, in-his ‘Senior vaca- 
tion,” registered with a lawyer of some note at 
his own county-seat, with whom he expects to 
study. He has before him the example of an 
uncle, who has gained distinction and wealth 
at the bar. To him he now turns for advice. It 
was my privilege to be present at this interview. 

“Uncle,” said the young man, “what do you 
think about my studying law?” 

“That is a matter in which you must make up 
your mind for yourself. You may have a de- 
cided taste in that direction.” 

“1 think I should like it very much.” 

“Well, suppose you would; might you not 
like something else as well, or even better? God 
has given to you talents which you are bound 
toimprove for His glory. Now, as it seems to 
me, the first question for you to decide is this: 
Zlow can I best glorify God? Can I do this best 
at the bar, or can I do it better in the pulpit, in 
trying to win souls to Christ?” 

The young man was silent. This view of the 
matter from such a source was evidently alto- 
gether unexpeeted by him. And it gave me 
great satisfaction to hear his uncle go on fur- 
ther and say,— 

“T have, in the past twenty-seven years, been 
able, by the blessing of God, to make some mo- 
ney. I am worth—well, perhaps a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and made every cent of it, by 
my own labor; and yet, I declare to you here to- 
day, that I would give it all freely if I could only 
preach the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
my brothers are now doing. But lam now past 
forty-eight years of age—too old to think of 
preaching; but I would be greatly pleased to 
know that you are engaged in a work so noble 
and Christ-like. Again: This remember—hap- 
piness does not come, aa a matter of course, 
when you have gained distinction, or because 
you have large means at yourcommand. There 
never was a greater mistake than this. I say to 
you frankly, that I am not the happy, free-from- 
care man to-day that I was tweuty-five years 
ago. I know I have not the peace and content- 
ment that this brother of mine has, although I 
have all that wealth can buy. I have nights of 
consuming care and wasting anxiety which are 
seen by noeye but the One that neither slum- 
bers ner siceps. Again, lo not forget, after you 
have grasped fame, and honor, and large wealth, 
what a frail bubble you have in your hand. 
Take the case of Judge Y., of onr own State. I 
suppose that he is by all odds the ablest lawyer 


we have. But look at him. He has just gone 
to the New England States, by the advice of his 
physicians, that he may there, freed from busi- 
ness care and anxicty, get relief from that terri- 
ble malady—softening of the brain. [ tell you,” 
continued the uncle, under emotion, “it is not 
all of life to live, You have something to do fer 
the Master who has bought you; and nothing 
could please me more than to know that your 
life-work will be the preaching of the Gospel.” 


—_—__+or___ 
A HERO, 


There was a terrible outbreak of African fe- 
ver on board the Eclair, some twenty years 
since, a brig that was bound from Cape Coast 
Castle to England. Terrible on shore, this pes- 
tilent disease is far worse at sea, where to pre- 
vent contagion is impossible, ‘and medical sup- 
plies are apt to run short. 

Worse than either | ne in the present 
case. So densely crowded was the brig, that 
dead, dying and healthy were huddled tozether 
in hideous confusion; and not only did medical 
supplies fall short, but the medical man himself 
fell a victim to his labors. 

In this fearful strait the brig put into Funchal 
Roads for help. The Portuguese authorities, 
however, at once ordered her to proceed to sca, 
and prohibited all communication whatever be- 
tween the infected ship and the shore. 

Wintering at Madcira were two young men 
named B—, one far advanced in consumption, 
the other his faithful brother and medical at- 
tendant. The invalid died just as the Ec/air en- 
tered the port of Funchal, and the bereaved 
brother, now released from his sad duties on 
shore, at once offered his services to save what 
lives mizht yet remain on board the plazue-ship. 

From the moment he tonched her oe he was 
of necessity dead to all the world besides. The 
shore-boat put off, leaving him in his floating 
charnel-house to fight death single-handed in its 
most dread form! 

As the tropical sun sank below the horizon, 
the £ lair left Funchal Roads, and the bodies of 
those who had died whilst there were flung over- 
board—there was no time to feel for the dead, 
and little feeling was left in the living—over 
they went by twos and threes, no service, no 
sewing up in hammocks, no shot even to keep 
them down; over they went, anyhow, a splash 
and down to the bottom was all; a few bubbles 
alone came up from where they sank, not to rise 
till the sea gives up her dead. Ordinarily, 
bodies float again to the surface, but these did 
not; fever’s work was too complete for that. 

The devetion of young B—— never flagzed on 
the vovaze home. Day and night he labored to 
save his shipmates’ lives, and succeeded in most 
cases. 

At length the joyful sound of “Land ahead!” 
was heard, and scemed to give fresh life to the 
dving crew. As the English coast grew clearer 
and clearer, all who could move crowded on 
deck to feast their eves with its view. 

One alone was missing, for the first time since 
the Eclair had left Funchal. His patients had 
indeed that day been visited; his medicines giv- 
en, as usual, by himself; but his cabin was emp- 
ty, and none knew where he was. 

At length, in a ship-carpenter’s berth—the late 
tenant of which he had saved from death—a 
victim to African fever in its direst form, was 
found stretched this unfailing young friend of 
the sick and dying. He was past speaking, for 
life was ebbing fast, but his hands were folded, 
as ifin thanks to God for having spared him to 
do so much. He had crept to this obscure berth 
that the invalids might not be aware he was no 
longer left to help them. When told that they 
were off the English coast, his eye brightened, 
and gave one slow look round. 

As the ship entered Falmouth Harbor, and a 
chcer broke from the crowd on deck, “England” 
came in a faint whisper from his lips, a sweet 
smile crossed his face, and so he died. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A PRAIRIE 
FIRE. 


While prosecuting the geological survey of 
Iowa, we were often exposed to danger from 
fires when fhaving occasion to cross the broad 
prairie region of the western part of the State. 

One October day, after the first frosts of the 
season had killed the herbage, and the subse- 
quent warm days had rendered the prairies al- 
most like one vast tinder-box, the approach of 
night found us a few miles from a stream, the 
valley of which was distinctly in view as well as 
the broad prairie stretching beyond. 

Mosquitoes are abundant in the valley at this 
time of the year; we, therefore, stopped upon 
the elevated ground, to =e where the breeze 
would prevent their visit. From our tent we 
could overlook the surrounding country. We 
mowed the grass from a space of a few yards 
upon which to build our camp fire of the few 
sticks we had brought from our last camping 
ground. 

Our supper over, and the horses picketed upon 
the grass that was still fresh by the rill, we lay 
down to sleep. The wind had been high all day, 
and did not abate upon the approach of night, as 
it usually does, 

As it began to grow dark, I had observed in 
the distant horizon the lizht of a prairie fire. It 
was directly to the windward, and the face of 
the country in that direction was known to be 
such that nothing would be likely to arrest its 
progress towards us, except the stream before 
mentioned, and this I feared was too narrow for 
that purpose in so high a wind. 

An hour was passed nervously watching the 
progress of the light ang listening to the moan- 
ing of the wind, as it rouchly swept the newly 
frost-killed grass. At last I could distinctly see 
the fire making its way down to the stream up- 
on the further valley side. 








No time was now to be lost, so quickly arous- 
ing my companions, and bedding: them follow 


me with their blankets, I seized a brand from 
the camp fire and running a few reds to the lee- 
ward, a moment sufficed us to start a new fire 
from our camp. 

Its progress towards the camp (for it will 
sometimes work its way slowly against the 
— we arrested by ‘the beating of our blan- 
<ets. 

One man then led the horses into the burnt 
space, we followed, dragging tent, bedding, har- 
ness and camp-chest; then seizing the wagon, 
which was fortunately upon inclining ground, 
we rolled it safely in by the light of the fire we 
had kindled, and also that which was fast ap- 
proaching us, 

Scarcely had we secured the last article and 
passed within the charmed circle, when the 
dense flames, leaping high in the air and rolling 
like surf upon the sea-shore, gathered around 
us, and enveloped us in their hot and suffocat- 
ing smoke, 

We all, horses and men, stood there motion- 
less; conscious of our safety, it is true, but with 
an instinctive feeling of terror at the danger 
we had escaped. We were upon a hollow island 
in a sea of fire. A moment more, and it was a 
peninsula, for the advancing fire-flood parted 
around us; and then we were left in the dark- 
ness, intensified by the blackness of the charred 
earth, while the flames swept on over the dis- 
tant prairie, like a troop of flying fiends. 

Gathering our scattered equipage together, 
we lay down again for the nicht, with no regret 
except that our faithful horses could not now 
have their accustomed grazing. Next*morning 
found us in the midst of a dreary, blackened 
waste, not “‘without the smell of fire upon our 
garments,”’ but we were free from similar dan- 
ger until we should reach a region of unburnt 
prairie.—American Naturalist for April. 
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THE SIX SQUIRREL SKINS. 


A Sunday school missionary in southern Min- 
nesota thus describes an instance of missionary 
zeal in a boy-member of a “Gleaner’s Band:” 


We opine a Missionary or Gleaner’s Band 
in one of our real working schools, in the woods, 
in the fall; and in these efforts to do for the 
school a touching incident occurred. The boys 
and girls had devised various ways, and went to 
work with a will. One lad, belonging to a fam- 
ily of eight, with an invalid mether, when he 
felt that there were eight hungry mouths to feed, 
was perplexed to know what he could do as his 
share. He would trap some squirrels, and while 
they would be palatable for his sick mother, he 
could sell their skins for the bencfit of his Sun- 
+ school; and thus do double duty. 

n the course of a few days he was the 
sessor of six large gray squirrel. skins. These 
he cured and made ready for market, and tying 
up his treasure in a coarse handkerchief, he 
started for Red Wing, a distance of ten miles, on 
the very coldest morning in December, to sell 
his merchandise. Reaching here at nine o’clock, 
he spent the remainder of the day going from 
store to store, and from shop to shop. Tired 
with his long morning’s walk, he would have 
been very glad to find a purchaser; but there 
was no one who wanted that class of furs. 

Towards night I mct him, and heard the story 
of his trials. His full heart gave vent in tears. 
peony} that he had been without food all day, 
I took him home with me; and after a little his 
spirits quite revived. I bought his furs, just as 
they were tied up in his bundle, giving him all 
that he had expected. That little bundle now 
lies near me, as I write. I prize it as a memento 
of what an earnest, good boy endeavored to do 
to aid his Sunday school, and to care for his sick 
mother. Early the next morning we gave him 
some warm clothing to wear over his thin cotton 
jeans, ang started him for his home, as happy a 
boy as one would wish to see. 

How many boys and girls are willing, during 
the next year, to deny themselves some little 
things, that they may be enabled to give a por- 
tion of their spending money to the American 
Sunday School Union? 

If this little fellow walked ten miles to sell six 
squirrel skins for the benefit of his missionary 
band, are there not those in more eomfortable 
circumstances who could cast into the mission- 
ary offerings a much larger sum, and not have 
= _ the hardships that this young trapper 

i 
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BOTHERED AMONG THE WAX 
FIGURES. 

We have seen living “figures,” in some ex- 
tremes of fashion, who might have troubled a 
simpleton considerably to say whether they 
were wax or flesh and blood. Sandy’s puzzle 
about the “nat’ral,”’ as the following story has 
it, is common enough outside of the museums. 


A young man fresh from the country, visiting 
Edinburgh, being informed of an exhibition of 
wax figures, resolved to see them, and on going 
within the gateway his sympathy was directed 
to an old cripple on two crutches in the corner 
of the courtyard. After looking awhile upon 
the object of pity, he drew out a coin and pre- 
sented it to him, but was rather nonplussed at 
his making no effort to take the proffered alms. 

“Hae, mon, there’s a penny tae ye,’’ says he, 
but got no answer; and it was not until the by- 
standers burst into langhter that he discovered 
that it was a wax man that aroused his gener- 
osity. 

Determined not to be taken in again, he en- 
tered the spacious hall of figures, and in walk- 
ing through the various groups he observed one 
isolated figure with its glassy eyes ap ntly 
fixed upon some object at the far end of the 
room. e walked up and examined it all round, 
and, lifting his hand, he rubbed it over the 
shoulders of the supposed model and down its 





arm, observing to a companion,— 





“Mon, is nae thae nat’ral? I dinna ken foy 
they can mak’ them sae like life,” and, pecrin 
into the eyes of the figure, was thunderstruck to 
see it burst out into a broad grin. 

He left the room with hurried steps, declaring 
that ‘he didna ken the dead frae the living, nor 
the living frae the dead.” 
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RED TAPE, 

The English government adheres to rigid 
rules, when every body feels it would be wiser 
to break them. Butit insists on going in its old 
ruts, and often fails of doing a thing promptly 
or well, because of the lonz, roundabout way in 
which it must be done. Here is a good speci- 
men of red tape, which the Liberal Christian 
has from a gentleman who was an eye-witness: 


The thermometer often stands for days at 
from 109 to 117 degrees in the Red Sea, and 
when the vessel is with the wind, and travelling 
about with the speed of the air, the lack of any 
breeze or ventilation makes life on the steamer 
almost insupportable. On this occasion four 
men and two women among the passengers 
were so overcome with the heat that the ship’s 
doctor reported that they must die ifthe ship’s 
course were not changed and a breeze created 
by travelling against the wind. The captain 
very reluctantly, and in dire fear of company’s 
orders, yielded to the cry of humanity and 
steamed one hundred miles back on his eourse, 
He thus reduced the oppressive temperature 
twenty degrees, ventilated his ship and saved 
the lives (probably) of six. passengers. The 
government fined the company (who excused 
the captain, although not without a warning 
not to do it again) a thousand pounds for going 
pat of the prescribed route with Her Majesty’s 
mails, 
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THE STAR SIRIUS. 


Many things combine to render this brilliant 
star an object of profound interest. Who can 
gaze on its pure silvery radiance, and reflect 
how many ages it has adorned the heavenly 
dome with its peerless lustre, and how many 
generations of mankind have rejoiced in it— 
and among them all the wise, and the good, and 
the -_ of history,—without awe and admira- 
tion 

In ancient Egypt, it was an object of idola- 
trous interest. af was then of a brilliant red 
color, but is now a lustrous white; and the 
cause of this change of color, as well as the na- 
ture and period of the revolution it denotes in 
the star itself, are whoolly unknown. Its dis- 
tance from the earth is not less than 1,300,000 
times our distance from the sun; and its light 
must travel twenty-two years to reach us! 
Another circumstance of deep interest connected 
with itis, that it bas changed its position, “dur- 
ing the life of the human family, by about the 
apparent diameter of the moon; and that as- 
tronomers, detecting "some irregularities in its 
motion, have been convinced that it had a com- 
panion star—which they thought to be non-lu- 
minous, since their telescopes could not detect 
it. But Mr. Clark, with his new and powerful 
achromatic telescope, has found this neighbor of 
Sirius, hitherto invisible, and verified the con- 
clusions to which astronomers had been led by 
reasoning on the facts they had ascertained. 


——$_+9>——————— 


THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 


This specics of spider is exceedingly minute, 
scarcely exceeding in size a pin’s head. It has 
the power of shooting out filmy threads so deli- 
cate and light that they serve as balloons, and 
the little creatures, by their aid, rise from the 
ground and float in the air at great heights. 
They abound in the fields during the fine weath- 
er in autumn, and if we look up in the sky ona 
bright day, their gossamer threads are not un- 
frequently seen glancing in the air like lines of 
light. Sometimes these filmy webs become 
matted together in such quantities that they 
form large flakes, and fall in showers. 

A phenomenon of this kind was noticed at 
Selborne, in England, on Sept. 24,1741. From 
9 o'clock in the morning to the close of the day 
the air was filled with falling flakes of gossamer, 
the largest being nearly an inch broad and five 
or six inches long. The shower extended over 
a region from six to eight miles long, and the 
flakes hung so thickly on the trees and hedges 
that they could be gathered by basketfuls. The 
falling ef the gossamer webs, after they had ris- 
en by their lightness into the air, is the result of 
their becoming saturated with moisture. 
similar phenomenon occurred during the late 
war. 





EVANGELINE. 
The following pleasant and interesting account 
of the origin of one of the sweetest poems in our 
language is given in the Atlantic Monthly: 


Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, 
and brought with him a friend from Salem. Af 
ter dinner the friend said, “I have been trying 
to persuade Hawthorne to write a story based 
upon a legend of Acadie, and still current there; 
the legend of a girl who, in the dispersion of the 
Acadians, was separated from her lover, and 
passed her life in waiting and seeking for him, 
and only found him dying in a hospital, when 
both were old.” Longfellow wondered that this 
legend did not strike the fancy of Hawthorne, 
and said to him, “If you have really made Up 

our mind not to use it for a story, will you give 
it to me fora poem?” To this Hawthorne a& 
sented, and, moreover, promised not to treat the 
subject in prose till Longfellow had scen what he 
could do in verse. And so we have “Evange 
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lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great success 
of Longfellow, and loved to count on the edi- 
tions, both foreign and American, of this world- 
renowned poem. 


+o 


BULLIED OUT OF HIS MONEY. 


Men with little presence of mind can some- 
times be swindled out of their rights by the sud- 
den bluster or the sharp dodge of a keen scamp. 
An Ohio paper becomes sponsor for the follow- 
ing: 

Jim Whittaker is one of the richest men in 
these parts, and has made his money by driving 
sharp bargains. His hired man was one day 
going along with a load of hay, when he over- 
turned it upon a cow. The poor thing was 
smothered to death before they could get her 
out. Her owner, Jones, called upon Whittaker 
the next day and demanded payment for the 


cow. 

“Certainly,”’ said Whittaker, what do you 
think she was worth ?” 

“Well, about ten dollars,” said Jones. 

— much did you get for the hide and tal- 
low?’ 

“Ten dollars and a half, sir.” 

“Q well, then you owe me just fifty cents.” 

Jones was mystified, and Whittaker very fierce 
jn his demand; and before Jones could get the 
thing straight in his mind, he forked over the 
money. 


42. 
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A FRESH “SALT.” 





A suspicious character, arrested for theft, 
said, on examination, that he was a cooper by 


de. 

When asked by the alderman how long since 
he had worked at his trade, he replied, “Eighteen 
months.” 

Alderman—W hat have you been doing since? 

Prisoner—Going to sea. 

Alderman—W here to? 

Prisoner—From New York to Liverpool, in 
the ship Cornelius Grinnell. Capt. Spencer. 

Alderman—Can you box the compass? (Name 
the points of the compass in their order.) 

Prisoner—Yes, sir. 

Alderman—W ell, do it. 

This was a stumper to the assumed “salt.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then stam- 
mered, ““But—but, sir, J haven’t my tools!’”’ He 
was committed. 

———_ +0 


THE POODLE AND KITTEN. 


I have a poodle that I would make tutor to 
my son, if I had one. I sometimes use him 
toward my own education. Will not the follow- 
ing trait of his character amuse you? He con- 
ceived a strange fondness—an absolute passion 
—for a young kitten, which he carried about in 
hismouth for hours when he went ont to walk ; 
and whenever he came to a resting-place, he set 
her down with the greatest care and tenderness, 
and began to play with her. When he was fed, 
she always took the nicest piece away from him, 
without his ever making the slightest opposi- 
tion. The kitten died, and was buried in the 
garden. My poor poodle showed the deepest 
grief, would not touch food, and howled mourn- 
fully the whole night long. What was my as- 
tonishment when, the next morning, he appeared 
carrying the kitten in his mouth! He had 
scratched her out of the ground, and it was only 
by force that we could take her from him.— 
“Tutti Frutti.” 





GOD’Ss WILL. 


A Sabbath school teacher, instructing his class 
on the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, said 
to them,— 

“You have told me, my dear children, what is 
to be done—‘the will of God;’ and where it is to 
be done—‘on earth;’ how it is to be done—‘as it 
is done in heaven.’ How do you think the an- 
gels and happy spirits do the will of God in heav- 
en, as they are to be our pattern?” 
; The first child replied, “They do it immediate- 

y 


The sécond, “They do it diligently.” 
The third, “They do it always.” 
The fourth, ‘They do it with all their hearts.” 
The fifth, ‘They do it altogether.” 
Here a pause ensued, and no other child ap- 
peared to have any answer; but after some time 
a little girl arose, and said,— 
“Why, sir, they do it without asking any ques- 
tions.”—S. 8. Visitor. 
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A TRUE LADY, 


I was once walking a short distance behind a 
very handsomely dressed young girl, and think- 
ing, as I looked at her beautiful clothes, “I won- 
der if she takes half as much pains with her 
heart as she does with her body?” A poor old 
man was coming up the walk with a loaded 
wheelbarrow, and just before he reached us, he 
made two attempts to’ go into the yard of a 
house, but the gate was heavy, and would swing 
back before he could get in. “Wait,” said the 
young girl, springing forward ; “I'll hold the gate 
Open.’ And she held the gate until he passed 
in, and received his thanks with a pleasant smile 
as she passed on. “She deserves to have beau- 
tiful clothes,” I thought, “for a beautiful spirit 
dwells in her breast.” 


>> 





A “Persona” in a New York daily,‘a week 
pi stated that if John Smith, formerly of Phil- 
. elphia, Will call at No. — Blank Street, he will 


ear of something to his advantage.” John 


called. There were about two hundred and fifty 
of him, and he has been calling at the rate of 











For the Companion. 
TOPSY TURVY. 
Iam Topsy Turvy. 
Topsy Turvy is what they call me. 
It aint my name. ‘ 
This is my picture; it dont look much like me. 





My true name is Gertrude Clark. Dont many 
folks know it besides our folks and the minister. 
All my folks call me Topsy Turvy ever since I 
knew any thing about it. Brother Tom says its 
because I have such an inspiring look and way, 
that makes folks call me by a corrisponding 
name. Brother Tom has been to College. 

I dont care, when I wear kid gloves, may be 
they will call me Gertrude. 

I looked in the looking glass and took my pic- 
ture. Itaint very natural. I look some better. 
I jumped off the hay on to a nail. I told Moth- 
er. She puta slice of pork on it, and let me sit 
in her big arm-chair by the window, with my 
nailed foot in another chair. I’ve got to stay 
here till it gets well. 

I didn’t know what ta do with me. I told 
Brother Tom. he told me to write a story for 
the New York Poster. I told-im noI wealdn’t, 
I would write one for my Paper. he told me to 
write the Natural History of my last kitten so 
Im going to. 

I’ve had lots of Pets, most of them are dead, 
or gone off or something they ought to have 
their Natural Histories. why didn’t I think of 
it. Its lucky my foot is nailed. I will write 
the History of my last kitten Bluebell first. 
This is enough for this time. 
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This is the way f look in the big looking glass 
across the room, as near as I can make it look. 
Topsy Turvy. 
or 
TOM AND TIBBIE. 

Tom and Tibbie were famous sailors, and had 
crossed the ocean many times. Tom was agrave 
old cat, as dignified and selemn as a judge, but 
Tibbie was no fit wife for ‘such a sober fellow. 
She was wild and freakish as any kitten, her 
thefts were constant, and the way she teased and 
tormented Tom was really outrageous. Tom 
would sit gravely winking in the sun, thinking, 
evidently, the most serious thoughts, composing 
a sermon,I do not doubt, when Tibbie would 
come stealing up behind, her long tail moving 
in the air, and without a word of warning, 
pounce she would come on Tom’s back, clasp his 
neck with her fore paws, and roll him over and 
over on the deck. 

In his first surprise he would always box her 
ears, but she generally succeeded in coaxing 
him into a romp. Now you will see into what 
trouble she brought poor Toni with her wild 
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| startle him so that he tumbled overboard, but 


One warn, still day, we were lying on the 
deck half asleep, and the ship was scarcely mov- 
ing through the water, and every one was still 
and drowsy, when suddenly there was a loud 
ery, “Tom’s overboard!” 

Every one jumped to his feet and rushed to 
the side of the ship, over which leancd a sailor 
pointing to something in the water. There, sure 
enough, was poor Tom swimming for dear life, 
and in dead silence. He was wise enough not 
to waste his breath, but the moment he saw that | 
row of well-known faces, such a cry as he‘gave, 
acry so loud, so ayonized, so human,I could not 
bear it, but covered my cars with my hands. 
Before the sailors could get a rope Tom was 
gone! We looked carefully all along the side 
of the ship; he was nowhere to be seen, and his 
distressful cry had ceased. Suddenly a gentle- 
man called out from the stern of the ship, “Here 
he is!” and there indeed he was, clinging fast 
to the hard, slippery rudder, silent till he saw 
the row of faces again, and then came that terri- 
ble cry—no human voice could more plainly 
have expressed a horror of death, or plead in 
more agonizing tones for life. 

In “a moment a noose was tied in a rope, and 
our big second mate called out, in his gruff voice, 
“Get in, Tony!’ Now Tony was a brown, wiry 
Italian, as quick as a flash, and always laugh- 
ing. He could speak only a very few words of 
English, yet he knew enough to obey stern Mr. 
Shields very quickly, though he had no idea 
what all the stir was about. 

He was lowered rapidly over the stern of the 
ship, his dark eyes looking up at us rather wild- 
ly, as if he half expected to be ducked. When 
he was close to the water, big Mr. Shields shout- 
ed down, “‘No see, Tony ?”” 

“No see!” answered Tony, his white tecth 
gleaming as he smiled, for his quick brain had 
puzzled it out. So Tony was drawn back upon 
deek and poor Tom was given up for lost. 

One of the passengers, however, would not 
give him up so easily, so he watched and watched 
over the side, looking everywhere. At last he 
spied him again, swimming slowly and silently, 
this time too tired to cry. 

Quickly the boatswain was over the side, and 
Tom was caught that time! How he clung to 
the boatswain! how he clung to the ropes! it 
was hard work to unclasp his hold and bring 
him on deck; but there at last he lay, a poor, 
soaking, miserable lump, all his diznified, proud 
wavs forgotten. “Any one might touch him now. 
He only looked with pitiful, frightened eyes in 
every face and never uttered a sound! 

The steWardess carricd him off down stairs, 
wrapped him in a warm shawl, and offered him 
acup of hot milk, but Tom had swallowed too 
much salt water to care for it, and there, while 
he lay exhausted and helpless, that naughty Tib- 
bie drank it all up under his very nose! Now, 
nobody saw Tibbie jump on Tom’s back and 


everybody was sure she did it; so you see what 
it is to have a bad character! 


RUNAWAY LOVELINGS. 


Two little Tootsies were trotting along, 
Dragging two dollies so forlorn, 
i y hand in hand, crooning a song, 
Dollies bespattered, traipsed and torn; 
Fearing no danger of gutter or street, 
Pattered so brave the way-worn feet. 
Brown-eyed little lover, blue-eyed little maid, 
A wearisome journey from home they had strayed. 





Two loving honsefuls with hearts up in mouth, 
“Where is Addie?” ‘“*Where can Phil be?” 

Up street and down! hither, thither! north, south, 

Jast and westward! untiringly — 

Scoured the anxious policemen and all— 

Old folks and pone olks, great and small. 

At last, so luck happened, one scout came upon 

The two tired little folks, pretty near gone. 


“Little folks, where are you go:mg so spry, 
You and dollies, so far away?” 
“Doin’ t’ buy naggets, Philly and I,” 
Shyly made answer this sweetest fay. 
“My, pa and mamma’s bof by-by don’, 
An ni lly’s dot a penny his own— 
The boofulest naggets, pink, wed, boo an’ gway; 
Fwee, ‘leven, tirteen, all for we’s two to play.” 


‘‘Hadn’t you better come home, little mouse?” 
“No; we’s aint toming no more by-’n-by. 

Doin’ t’ buy naggets, an’ then teep house, 
Lan’ Philly, an’ Philly an’ I.” 


. * . . . . 


Ah! cruel, cold world, that lovers should part! 

Ah! parents stern, that hearts should smart! 

Our lovers were captured and carried straight home, 

Ne’er more in love’s largess free-hearted to roam. 
R. R. BowKEr. 
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Ipa and Emma K—— lived in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
One night they knelt, as usual, by their moth- 
er’s side, to say their evening prayer. Ida re- 
peated hers, and Emma’s turn came. Emma 
said the words of the prayer till she reached 
amen, when she stopped, without uttering it, 
and seemed bewildered. 

“Now jump into bed, Emma,” said her moth- 


er. 
“No;. I haven’t said good-by to Heaven,” was 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
; i. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 8, 16, 23, 9, 17 was a province of Arabia. 

My 10, 4, 19, 13, 22 was a city of Bashan. 

My 11, 17, 21, 5, 19 was a mountain of Palestine. 
My 12, 7, 15, 20, 8 was a companion of Paul. 

My 16, 2, 14, 17, 6 was a king of Tyre. 

My 18, 17, 16, 20, 6 was a Jewish prophet. 

My 24, 11, 14, 17, 1 was used in making brick. 
My whole is part of a verse of Proverbs. 


2. 
BLANK8, 


Blanks to be filled with words spelt differently but 
pronounced alike: 


ISOLA. 


1. L—— my dog to — a —. = 
2. Can you —— a —— with a —— of scissors. 
3. Mr. —— —— the —- ——. 
4. He tied his horse's —— in the —— during Queen 
Victoria’s —. 
5. Did —— catch my —— under the —— tree. 
DUBLIN, 
3. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of twelve letters. - 


My 1, 2, 8, 6 is a conveyance. 

My 4, 10, 11 is what we ail must do, 

My 8, 9, 2, 10, 7 is an article of furniture. 

My 12, 2, 3 is an article of a lady’s dress. 

My whole ig very useful, A. R. Ht. 


4. 
REBUS, 








Cart. JOE. 


ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 


Whose house did fire from heaven once burn? 
Who weeping yet did homeward turn? 
Whose son was sent to view the land? 

On whose head rested Israel’s hand? 

An old man called to serve the Lord. 

A youth who taught and loved His Word. 
A Jame man healed—say at what gate, 
Where a king warned, yet met his fate. 

A glorious name once given tq man. 

A Roman province next I scan. 

She who by prayer her wish obtained. 

He who to save a brother failed. 

A prophet who enw visions strange. 

A King sent among beasts to range. 


A precept here, a wondrous charm, 
Fulfil it— and you'll do no harm. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My lady patted her slippered jirst, 
On the carpet at her feet; 
As she seated herself on my second, and played 
Soft music so weird and sweet; 
At length, being tired of music and song, 
She left the piano and stool, 
And seating herself in a cushioned chair, 
She rested her feet on my whole. 
Mari Austin. 


A. M.A. 


Conundrums. 


What flower would furnish a drawing-room best? 
Rose would. 

What part of ashipisgood for youngsters? The 
spanker. 

Why is an overworked horse like an umbrella? 
Because it is used up. 

What is the connecting link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdom? Hash. 

What is the difference between a coal-bucket and a 
fresh codfish? One is a coal-hod, and the other is a 
whole cod. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Canada, 

2. Eat, Ate, Tea. 

8. Rattlesnake. 

4. Be polite to all you meet. 

5. Crowd, Olive, Mars, Foolscap, Oneida, Rossetti, 
Tear. Despair, CoMFORT. 

6. Bar-room. 

7. Stale, tales, steal, teals, slata, least. 





= 





In ALBany, on Sunday night, Rev. Mr. Wa- 
ters, while preaching, stopped a few moments, 
and then said, “Lam rarely if ever annoyed by 
people talking. I am not this evening; but I 
am afraid the congregation is.” You would 
have heard a pin drep during the remainder of 





the reply. * 


the sermon. 
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THE REAL CENSUS. 

At length, after much patient waiting, and af- 
ter having accepted the reports that were current 
for facts, the country has possession of the gen- 
eral results of the ninth census of the people of 
the United States, taken last year. 

These results were published on the 26th of 
August, 1871, when we have got quite far along 
toward the time for the taking of the tenth cen- 
sus. They are quite as favorable as we had any 
right to expect they would be. 

The entire population of the States and Terri- 
tories of the American Union is 38,555,983, an 
increase of more than 7,000,000 in ten years, and 
of almost 85,000,000 in eighty years, the time 
since the first census was taken, in 1790. 

The “great States,” as they are generally 
called, do not quite maintain their relative posi- 
tion. New York is still the first of the States, 
as regards population, she having 4,382,759 souls. 

Pennsylvania comes next, with 3,521,791; and 
then Ohio, with 2,665,290. 

Illinois comes close upon Oh.o, being now the 
fourth State of the Union, which used to be the 
rank of Virginia. Illinois’ population is 2,539,- 
891, while that of Virginia is only 1,222,165. 

But in comparing the growth of the Western 
State with the falling off of the Southern State, 
it ought to be recollected that the Virginia of te- 
day is not, territorially, the Virginia of other 
days. 

The new State of West Virginia was made out 

of a part of “Old Virginia.”” West Virginia has 
a population of 442,014. This added to Virgin- 
ia’s number would make a total of 1,664,179. 
* It is evident that Ilinois {s fast hastening to 
the place of third State, and it would not be 
strange were she to be the second State in 1880, 
—and the first State by the close of the century. 
But we can leave that to the folks of the year 
1900. 

Kentucky is the largest of the old Southern 
States,—the slaveholding States that were,—in 
point of numbers. Her population is 1,821,011. 

Then come Tennessee and Georgia,—the form- 
er with 1,258,520, and the latter, 1,184,109. 
Missouri, perhaps, should be placed in this list, 
but she is always reckoned as a Western State. 
Her population is 1,721,295. If counted as a 
Southern State, she is far ahead of Kentucky. 
Her growth, like that of Illinois, is almost por- 
tentous. 

Some of the North-western States show rapid 
growth. Indiana has 1,600,687; Iowa, 1,191,972; 
Michigan, 1,184,050; and Wisconsin, 1,054,670. 
All these States will be prodigiously strong in 
1880, 

The Pacific States do not show largely. The 
population of California is 560,247; and that of 
Oregon is only 90,928, Oregon has, With one 
exception, the smallest population of any State, 
being net half so strong as Florida, and about 
84,000 behind Delaware,—and 127,000 behind 

Rhode Island. The exception is Nevada, which 


| ance in the census. 
| lation of 1,457,354, which is a good growth in 


has a population of only 42,491. Even the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico is more populous than 
Oregon, its population being 91,874. The next 
smallest State to Orezon is Nebraska,—122,000. 

The New England States make a fair appear- 
Massachusetts has a popu- 


ten years. She is 232,000 ahead of Virginia. 
These two States were the “great States’ of 
eighty years since, but now they are far in the 
rear of States some of which had no existence 
in 1790. As Virginia has lost Western Virginia, 
so did Massachusetts lose Maine, but much ear- 
lier, (in 1820.) Had Massachusetts kept hold of 
Maine, her total population would have been 2,- 
084,269, or more than.400,000 above that of both 
Virginias. 

Maine’s population is 626,915. Connecticut’s, 
537,454; Vermont’s, 830,359; New Hampshire’s, 
818,300; and Rhode Island’s, 217,353. 

The total of New England’s population is a 
little short of 3,500,000, or about 34,000 less than 
that of Pennsylvania. 

These returns do not include the inhabitants of 
Alaska, which country is not yet even the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and so the Alaskans are not 
numbered. 

ee 
SOLDIER’S DOG. 

After the battle of Fredericksburg, it fell to 
my dufy to search a given district for any dead 
or wounded soldiers there might be left, and to 
bring relief. Near an old brick dwelling I dis- 
covered a soldier in gray who seemed to be dead. 
Lying by his side was a noble dog, with his head 
flat upon his master’s neck. As I approached, 
the dog raised his eyes to me good-naturedly, 
and began wagging his tail; but he did not 
change his position. The fact that the animal 
did not growl, that he did not move, but more 
than all, the intelligent, joyful expression of his 
face, convinced me that the man was only wound- 
ed, which proved to be the case. A bullet had 
pierced his throat, and faint from the loss of 
blood, he had fallen down where helay. His dog 
had actually stopped the bleeding from the wound 
by laying his head across it! Whether this was 
casual or not,I cannot say. But the shage 
coat of the faithful creature was completely 
matted with his master’s blood.—Corr. Merry’s 
Museum. 





a 
A CONSCIENTIOUS CLERK. 


A young man employed in a drug store, who 
had been obliged to attend on Sabbath and sell 
soda water, came to his pastor with a case of 
conscience. He did not feel it right thus to use 
God’s day. His pastor advised him to talk with 
his employer, and trust God if he shoultl be dis- 
charged. At first his employer said, ‘Very well, 
then; of course you can be of no use to me;” 
but at the end of the week said, “I have made 
up my mind that I cannotdo without you. You 
can have your Sabbaths, and I will raise your 
salary.”” A conscientious young man who feared 
God and regarded His day, was too valuable to 
be spared.—Jnterior. 


ietaieienneillntienmmene 
THE PITY OF THE LORD. 


One morning, having stepped into the office of 
a surgical friend, I beheld him performing a 
short but painful surgical operation upon a child 
of three or four years old. The cries of the lit- 
tle sufferer were heart-rending to us all, but es- 

ecially to the father, who held her on his knees. 

Ie was a rough farmer, but the tears were run- 
ning down his cheeks and falling upon the curly 
head of his child. 

In thinking over this incident, the words of the 
108d Psalm have often come up in my mind. 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
piticth them that fear Him.” 


teintienaillpcicsatntnaeni 
ANECDOTE OF NEWTON. 


It is said of Isaac Newton, that he often for- 
got to eat his dinner, which his housekeeper was 
accustomed to leave in a closet near his study. 
lis head was too much in the heavens to mind 
the earth so a friend, knowing his peculiarity, 
one day . .ipped his dinner out of the basket and 
ate it. When at last the philosopher came out 
and greeted his friend, he asked to be excused 
till he took his lunch. On looking into the bas- 
ket and finding it gone, he simply exclaimed, 
much to his friend’s amusement,—“®, I forgot— 
I have eatén my dinner.” 


ction 
LIE~LAY. 


Persons not grossly ignorant sometimes say 
they will lay (meaning lic) down; that they had 
laid (lain) an hour; or that the hammer is laying 
(lying) by the tacks. Lie means to recline; its 
past tense is day—“I lay there all that night;” 
its participles /ying and lain. Lay (used of pres- 
ent time) means to put something down—one 
lays a carpet; its past is laid—“I laid it myself;” 
its participles laying and laid—“I was interrupt- 
ed while laying it, and it was not laid all night.” 





An AUCTIONEER exclaimed, “Why, really, la- 
dies and gentlemen, I am giving these things 
away!’ “Are you?” said an old lady, “well, I 
will thank you for that silver pitcher you have 
in your hand.” 


AY a eee 
SELFISHNESS is its own curse} it is a starving 


vice. The man whe does no good, gets none. 
He is like the heath in the desert, neither yield- 





ing fruit, nor seeing when good comcth, a stunt- 





WE SELDoM call attention editorially to the merits 
of medicines advertised in our columns, but feel, con- 
strained to regarding ‘‘WHITE’s SPECIALTY FOR 
DysprpsiA.”’ Having seen two persons, with whom 
we are well acquainted, and who have been great 
sufferers for many years, entirely cured by its use, we 
can but believe it to be the best remedy for dyspepsia 
we know of. Dr. White himself is a living adver- 
tisement for the remedy, he having arrived at his 
present 200 (and over,) avourdupois, and perfect 
health, from its use.— Western World. 





HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 8,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Vul’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HomMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Aeres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as JIome- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a FREE 
HomeEstTEap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bocnty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphict, with new maps, mailed free every- 





where. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
38—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 








$10 A, DAY, "it, Stench Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E, GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 38—4t 





URNETT’S COCOAINE promotes the growth 
ofthe Hair. Free from irritating matter. 33—It 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
Axtuur H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35—tf 
WASTED. — Picture agents. WHITNEY & CO., 

WV Norwich, Conn. 36—4t 
$10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 35-4 
ALL STYLES of Hats for Men and Keoys can now 
be found at JACKSON & CO., 59 Tremont St., Bus- 








ton. 


$250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
2) aU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8. ‘M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material, Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gcy_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Aqaents Wanted. 32 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BRus. & CO., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 36 -tf 
R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York. WHIl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue. 35—3m 














Try samples of our great 8-page. ®1.00, 
F REE illustrated Weekly—30 yeans eine’. 
Fine steel engravings free to subscribers. Agents make 
5 a day. Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. td 3T—13t 

HOSE who desire a good article to restore gray hair 
to its youthful color, we would recommend to pur- 
chase Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Kenewer, a most ex- 
cellent and valuable preparation. Sold by all Druggists. 








I. YOUR HAIR is coming out or turning grey, do 
not murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor will remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and there- 
with your good looks and good nature. 38—2t 


AGE=t WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces fur 12 pho- 
tographs arda complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c fur sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
spoctes of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P.O. Box 1279, 
37—3t 





oston, Mass, 


CATAREH—W. H. Carpenter, M. D., No. 15 Rol- 
_lins St., Boston, has acceded to the request of many 
patients, and prepared his remedies in a form that can be 
sent by mail and ata price within the reach of all. Cir- 
cular of testimonials, with descriptive article upon ca- 
tarrh and deafness sent free. See cures in Compamon of 
Jan, 12, 1871. 38—2t 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Illustrated Price Catalogue, containing the value and 
rices paid for all stumps; the most complete ever pub- 
ished in America, sent to any address on reccipt of fifteen 
cents, by WILLIAM P, BROWN, 53 Nassqu Street, N. 
38—2t 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1871. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and compicte stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Bulbous Flower Roots. 

Descriptive and illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No, 1—Fruits, 0c. No.2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No. 
3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, free. No. 5— 


Bulbs, free. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Established 1840. 38 -1t Rochester, N. Y. 


W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
40. State Street, 


f ° 
SEARS | 40—lycow BOSTON. 
SPALDING’sS ROSEMARY 

Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass, l4—eowly 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
S30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
13—6m_—_ Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
DR. S. S. FITCH 

sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘this book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 























ed, dwarfish, miserable shrub, 


CrosstEr's ReTrForM Brrssers.—The successful du- 
Tability of the goods has induced us to place in our stock 
the third large invoice, which will be sold to our custom- 
ers at the extreme low price of 85 cents per yard. The 
aivantage of these goods over the ordinary three-ply K id- 
derminster and Ingrain Carpetings is their brilliancy and 
permanence of color, neatness in design and firmness in 
texture. On account of the low price and rapid sale, cns- 
tomers are reminded that these carpets will be on hand 
but a few days. PFASLEY & Bonn, 
Successors to —_ rE Peasley & Co., 





BE rn... 7 Washington Street, 
# Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap, 
= (STEAM REFINED.) 

B It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
< the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 
4 ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere, 
& Manufactured by 





38—9t 


G. F. WHILNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 





GTUTTERING CURED. Drs, warrs & Oatmax, 
163 Court St., Boston, No pay until cured. Circulars 


sent. 3— 4t 


FREE ‘HAPPY HOURS, an Illustrated 
e Monthly Magazine, containing something 
for everybody will be sent FREE for Oct., Nov. and Dec., 
1x71, to ‘all who send their subscriptions for 1872 at once, 
ONLY 25 CENTS A YRAR. Specimen copies and premium 
lists five cents. Address Happy Hours Company, 
22 Ann Strect, New York. 36—Zleow 








Vy ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOM& SHUTYLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Adéress JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh Pa., 
Chicago, 1ll., or St Leuis, Mo. *Sl—ly 





EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its j 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A. M., I 
Miss Mary VU. Carter, Lady Principal. Three separa 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College P 
aratory, Scientific. ‘lerms begin Aug. and Dee. 
871, and April 4, 1x72.. Send for catalogues and infory 
tion to either Pri sal at New London, N.H., or Rev. 6, 
G. HARRIMAN Sec’y Fisherville, N. H. 35 
HE VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
JUST READY, 


THE SACRED CROWN: 


A collection of new Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, 
Motets aud Chants, 

For Public and Private Worship. 
Togetcer with a Complete and Practical System of Tle- 
meniary Instruction, written expressly for this work; a 
large collection of four-part Songs, Glees and Choruses for 
Singing Schools and b.usical Conventions 
By B. F. Hodges, 

The well-known Author and Condnetor; Associate Editor 
of the very successful work, “Jubilant Voices,” 
And G. W. Foster, 
One of our most popular New England Teachers. 
Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

The authors have spent two years in writing, arranging 
and selecting for this work, which, in addition to ther 
best efforts, has a larger number, a greater variety, anda 
better selection of contributions than any previous Music 
Look of a similar character has produced. We have large 
orders already for it. Orders will be answered in turn, 
and special terms made to ‘Teachers and ( heristers. Spec- 
imen copies sent by mail postpa.d on receipt of $1. 

*37-4t LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


BEST. PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Dees+Good Work. 





























THE 
ma OV wes 


JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 


PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $16. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
ial i of printing done on 





numerous testi 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 


and sp 


ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Bost 


SEWING MAOHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Foal Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, Etna, 
American, &c., &¢+ 
Sold for small installments, as low as 85 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


23— 








g—ly 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUsIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan 
tages superior to any similar institution at lowest rates. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11 


Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classes 








Send your direetion to DI. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 23+ly 


for Children. 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upon 
—. to E, TOURJEE, Director. 
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